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HYSICIAN - IN WEST PHILADELPHIA 
wants a small family to occupy part of house, and to 
furnish nin beasd. Apply to W. E., INTELLIGENCER Office. 


‘ANTED.- 24 MATRON FOR “ HOME FOR 

Destitute Colored Women and Children,”’ in Washington, 
Dp. C. Age from 30 to 45. References required. ae salary. 
Average number of children 120. Apply to Mrs. M. S. POME- 
ROY, 1339 K street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 

in a small family in the country; no farm work. A 
Friend preferred. Address A. 24, FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


OUNG FRIEND, STARTING IN BUSINESS, 

would like to borrow $50 or $100, on his note, with interest, 

or endorsed by a responsible party. Address T. A. C., 
Book Association,”’ 1500 Race street, Paiiedelphia. 


ARY E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
$14 Franklin 8t., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila 
Plain bonnets of all kinds ready-made and to order. 


** Friends’ 





M ONTGoMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hockenp Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608' N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


A” JTERATIONS being seiambenl we are now oc- 
cupying our new «uarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus. 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


Equitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital authorized, 
Capital paid up (in cash), 
Surplus, 

Assets, 


$4,000,000.00. 
2,049,550.00. 
800,000.00. 
14,074,813.56. 


6 per cent. Debentures. 


6 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
4% and 5 per cent. Certificates running 
three months to two years. 


All Municipal, Railroad, and other first- 
class Bonds. 


OEFICES. 
Philadelphia. 8. E. cor. Fourth London, 150 Leadenhall street, 
Chestnut Sis. E. C 


New 3 York, 208 Broad way. Berlin, 50 and 51 Charlotten 
Boston, 117 Devonshire street, strasse, W. 


City, Mo., Seventh and Delaware streets. 


BLAI RS KEY ‘STON E STATIONERY 


WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS OF ALL GRADES. 
PENCILS, PENS, INKS, AND MUCILAGE. 


BLANK BOOKS AND A GENERAL 
STATIONERY. 


John A. Jackson, 


WALL PAPER AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, perfect, full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12e. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about | to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., *extaae, ea. 
Quaker Narratives of the Expedi- 
tion of 1793. 


LINE OF OFFICE 


$28 ARCH ST., 
Philadelphia, re. 


JACOB LINDLEY’S AND JOSEPH MOORE’S JOURNALS of a 
Tour to Detroit, and the Attempt to Negotiate a General Peace 
with the Indians of the Northwest Territory by three United 
States Commissioners, 
Philadelphia Yearly 
Joseph Moore. 


accompanied by six Representatives 
Meeting of Friends. With a Memorial 
A pamphlet of eighty-five pages. Price, 2 
cents; or the same in cloth binding at 60 cents per copy. 


Address AMBROSE M 
Mich 


. SHOTWELL, Concord, Jackson Co., 
(In ordering please mention this paper.) 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L, AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, - $2.50 


4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents 


10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN 
WE DO NOT “STOP"’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 

SUBSCRIBER 


921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICES : 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 734 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFTs, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. &@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


PoEM: WHEN WE SHALL WATCH, . 
SERMON BY PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 

The Bible, 

THOUGHT : AN Essay, 


Revelation 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 10, 

Notes on the Lesson, : 
DRINK IN LONDON AND NEW YORK 
A FULL ELEDGED LIFE, 

EDITORIAL : 

The Way of Looking at Things, 
DEATHS, ‘ : 
THE LaTE WILMER WALTON, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS 

Salem Quarterly Meeting, Ohio 

Notes, ; ; : 
GROWTH IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 

TIME OF HOLDING BUSINESS MEETINGS, 
THE CLass EXERCISES ENJOYED 
THE “ WorTH FARM" AND GEORGE ScHOo! 


EDUCATIONAL 


Poem ; De Profundis, by Elizabeth Barrett Brownir 


it 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS, (Continued), 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 

CURRENT EVENTS, 

NOTICES, 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
( Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS | «sworn 324 sircet, 112 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Rave, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


The Revere. 


PARK AVENUE. 
NOW OPEN. 
HEATED. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. THOROUGHLY 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
Hotel Wiltshire. 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, NEAR OCEAN, ATLANTIC CITY. 


A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates 
Large bay-window rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Home 
comforts 


D. W. CHANDLER. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


(x4 PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars and particulars address, 
AUTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec'y, Jenkintown, Penna. 


Ogontz, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ttt - MERCHANTS’ 
INVESTORS TRUST COMPANY 


CUARANTEED 





611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Mortgages CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


CUARANTEED 


oO - Interest allowed on Deposits. 
/oO | Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
0 S | Rents and Incomes collected. 
| 
| 


Surety furnished for administrators and others. 


7 iy % SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 


ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
1 O% WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
WE HAVE HAD é ss ___ DIRECTORS. 
J 2 Nicholas Brice, Chas. 8. Hinchman, | 8. Davis Page, 
20 Yea rs Experience a See, Spencer M. Janney, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
IN INVESTMENTS. A. Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 


Thomas R. Gill, John B. Love, E. Cooper Shapley, 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR Thos. A. Seer. | John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny 
In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 

at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 8. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
ence iets aasin ae tesenenenenae | WALL PAPERS, 


control. The investments we now have are as secure as > : 7 ofl it - 
any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than | E lain EF elts, with Match F riezes. 
any we have offered in the last ten years. We can refer 


to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4.(00 pat- eas 
waite of the Banking De- WINDOW SHADES. 
J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO. ae 
2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New Yorks. | 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SENRY DICKINSON. Manager 


SUCAR CO. 


PAYING 


| N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL, CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,00. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


THE GIRARD. or Receiver, and Receives Deposita on Interest, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, °™*\icevresdent, SHNRY TATNALL 


Treasurer, WILLIAM N, ELy. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HARRIS, JR. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 


TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


~ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. — 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


; Manager 


Net Cost. It is PURELY MuTruAL; has AssETs of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over Two 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
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3608 HILLBORN @ gy 
BEDDING 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


NO SEC OND “CHANCE, 


Good sense says mak 


FERRY'’S| 
SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business 
the largest in the world—Merit Tells, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 
tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
asking. Don't sow Seeds till you get it 
D.M.FERRY &CO.,Detroit,Mich 
P.O. Box 1316 


| 940 DREXEL BUILDING, 


What we offer investors. 

First mortgage security on city pro 
perty. From six to ten per cent. inter 
est. The privilege of withdrawing on 
thirty days’ notice. Our mortgages are 
allona sinking fund plan which } insures 
payment at maturity. Among 2,50 
patrons we have yet to learn of a dis 
satisfied one. 

The Home Savings and Money with this Association 

Loan Association will earn nearly Three Times as 

of Minneapolis much as in an ordinary savings 


Assets, $700,000. bank, and can be withdrawn at 
30 days’ notice. 


rem HR, NEWHALL, nf 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE GUARANTEED MORTGAGES & DEBENTURES 
—OF THE— 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


are giving excellent satisfaction to investors. 

We also have on sale a few 6 and 7 per cent. Omaha and 
Council Bluffs Vortgages, in amounts from $600 to $8,000, which 
we recommend with confidence. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
— are always trying, test- 

, proving, so that we can 
a 1 you only seeds that will 
grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


Would you like a list with all the ‘‘unlucky seeds’”’ left out? That’s 


our MONEY GROWER’S MANUAL, 


the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 


Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED. Itis FRE E, if you send two 2c. 
Stamps for postage, and mention Friends’ lutelligencer and Journa! 


JOHNSON & STOKES, enitaoerPuia’ Pa. 


oss Success: om 

|F You. WANT r ro SuccReO Uy R 
wm With Flowers, on 
VEGETABLESYSENDS— 


oaefrort WVICK'S, Th 
S-FLORALGUIDES 


O~ 


100 
SILIUSTRATIONS oN 
> MANY, ,COLORED PLATES: 
THE COST. "OF THE HE GUIDE « 


° -ANYBEWDE DUCTED! ry} 


> FROM FIRSTO ORDER: 


F“JAMES VICKS Sons 
y eae NY. 


OVER FORTY 1892 NOVELTIES. 


periiliant! ’ Poppy, packet . 


oses, Waban and DeGraw, both for.......... "50c. 


6R are Chrysanthemums, each 50c. 3 
6 Choice Geraniums, each 25c. ¢ set 
Sweet Corn “ Golden Nugget,” 


& Any one not now a subscri 


er can have 
Vick’s Magazine one yea ia who ore 
ders $1 worth from us before May rst. 


Garden Pea “‘ Charmer,” packet.................. 150. 
Potato “ American Wonder,’’ per Ib, 


| Pansies, our superb strain, look almost hu- 


Ee =— 
es NY eee: 5c. 


JAMES VICK'S SONS, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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INTELLIG ENCER. \ 
Vol. XLIX. No. 9. 


WHEN WE SHALL WATCH. 

Ou, watch ye well by daylight! 
In daylight may you fear, 

But keep no watch in darkness, 
For the angels then are near. 

For heaven the sense bestoweth 
Our waking lives to keep, 

But tender mercy showeth, 
To guard us in our sleep. 


Oh, watch ye well in pleasure ! 
For pleasures oft betray, 
But keep no watch in sorrow, 
When joy withdraws its ray. 
But in the hour of sorrow, 
As in the darkness drear, 
To heaven entrust the morrow, 
For the angels then are near. 
—Extract from a Hymn. 


SERMON BY PRISCILLA CADWALLADER.' 
“ Wuar shall I do unto thee, 0, Ephraim! O, Judah! 
what shall I do unto thee? For your goodness is as 
the morning cloud and as the early dew that passes 
away,”—therefore get thee into thy tent and dwell 
in it, least that which has been so abundantly handed 
forth shall be entirely withdrawn. This language 
was sounded in my ears soon after I took my seat 
among you, “ What shall I do unto thee O, Ephraim, 
what shall I do unto thee, O Judah? for I hear your 
goodness is as the morning cloud and the early dew 
that passes away.” And I was willing to take it to 
myself, conceal it in my own breast, and improve 
upon it. But finding it is not for me alone, I feel a 
woe if I warn not this people, and take not warning 
myself. 

Therefore, my beloved friends, let us gather home, 
let us dwell in our tent, and that is God; and there is no 
other tent in which the mind of man can safely dwell. 
And I believe there was never a day or time when 
there was more need for this people to dwell in their 
tent, for here our safety assuredly lies. For I believe 
from awful impressions as I pass through the land, 
there are more storms arising, greater than have yet 
been witnessed by this people. And those who are 
not founded in God, whose souls are not anchored in 
perfect love, will be wiped away, and carried wholly 
into the vortex of confusion. For behold, there 
cometh storms and tempests and a deluge of blood. 
And I do not find that I have much more to say unto 
you, than to warn you to gather home to your God ; 
for nothing else will screen you from danger, and no 
other arm can protect you. 


(' Extracts of a sermon by Priscilla C ‘adwallader, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Darby, Seventh month 21, 1831.) 
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Do I not hear,—in my ies ear I have long 
heard it,—the alarm of war, the loud roar of cannon, 
the clashing of swords, and horsemen rushing to 
battle, and I believe that this day is nigher at hand 
than many are aware of; a day of treading down, 


and a day of bloodshed; and it will be seen that 
every battle of the warrior is with confused noise, 
and garments rolled in blood.” But this shall be a 
day like the day of the Lord, “that cometh with 
burning and fuel of fire”; and I entreat you to be 
willing to come to this that is “ with burning and fuel 
of fire,” that it may consume all the sin and trans- 
gression of the heart; purify the soul and bring it 
unto God. 

I can tell you, beloved, and I do tell you in awful 
fear, that I have long seen sons wrestling in bonds, 
and their bands will burst, and they will leap as 
tigers from their dens, and then woe, woe, to the in- 
habitants of North America. Thus, I feel engaged to 
warn all that are now present, and to invite you to 
come home and centre in Him that is perfect love. 
And there is no other weapon that will defend you, 
but perfect love; and you will find this to be a rock 
of safety ; and although the deluge of blood may 
come, yet this will bear your souls above all. For 
God will preserve his children who depend upon 
him, and who have no other arm or place of refuge,— 
these he will marvelously protect and hold them in 
the hollow of his holy hand. And all who do experi- 
ence this day of the Lord, do find the truth of this 
that it comes with “ burning and fuel of fire,’ and 
will consume all that is comparable to wood, hay, or 
stubble ; it will burn up all vain notions. And thus it 
is that Righteousness will come unto us,and the Sun 
of righteousness arise with healing in his wings, as 
was declared by the mouth of one of the prophets,— 
“Behold the day cometh, sayeth the Lord, that shall 
burn as an oven, and all that are proud, and all that 
do wickedly, shall be as stubble, and the fire of the 
Lord shall utterly consume them ; but unto them that 
fear my name shall the sun of righteousness arise, 
with healing in his wings.” 

Now this is the reward of the righteous, and these 
have nothing to fear. But the sinner and transgres- 
sor must perish, fearfulness shall surprise the hypo- 
crite, and sinners will be made afraid. This language 
was used formerly, and it may be used in the present 
day. And the time is near at hand when it will be 
applicable, for the “thinkers in Zion will be made 
afraid, fearfulness (shall) surprise the hypocrite.” 
Now, “who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burning ; who among us shall dwell with the devour- 
ing fire? He that worketh righteousness and speak- 
eth uprightly ; he that despises the gains of oppres- 
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———— - 
sion; that shutteth his hands from the holding of 

bribes; that stoppeth his ears from the bearing of 

blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil,—bia 

place of defense shall be the munitions of rocks, his 

bread shall be given him, his waters shall be sure.” 

Here the righteous can dwell in safety, and be at 

peace with God. And blessed are they who receive 

him in the way of his coming, and who endure this 

day that consumes all that his holy will hath a con- 

troversy with ; blessed are those who can in sincerity 

of heart adopt the language of Jesus Christ,—“ Not 

my will but thine, O God, be done.” For in this 

blessed state, where the mind comes to dwell in per- 

fect love, it casts out all fear; and where there is no 

fear there is no torment, said one of the apostles, and 

if our sonis dwell in this perfect love we have noth- 

ing to fear, for it is this that triumphs over death, 

hell, and the grave; it is this that makes us perfect, 

even as our Father who is in Heaven is perfect. And 

though many, many may think this is an impossibil- 

ity, and say it is impossible for man to become as 

perfect as God, yet there is nothing required of 8 
but what we have ability given us to perform, and 

this is a divine commandment, an injunction of Jesus 
Christ, “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
who is in heaven is perfect.” And how are we to 
come to this? The only way we can come to it is to 
live in perfect obedience to his Divine will, and as 
we come to dwell in God, and God in us, we shall 
dwell in perfection, for God is perfect. 

And we shall dwell in perfection, just so far as we 
live in obedience to the Father’s will. And every ra- 
tional soul may come and dwell in the love of God ; 
all have power to receive his kind offers. He is a 
God nigh at hand,—he is omnipresent ; and all who 
come unto him are enlightened to walk in the paths 
of peace and perfection. But if we remain in dark- 
ness, and in ignorance, the fault is our own, for man 
was not designed to dwell in darkness; he was made 
to inherit the bright regions of eternal day, to come 
forth in light, and to be alive in the eternal word. 
Therefore if man remains in darkness it is his own 


fault, and the reason is, because he transgresses the | 





Divine law; he will not hearken to the call of God, 
nor open to the beloved of souls while he stands 
inviting all, wooing all, calling all, saying unto them : 
“Open unto me.” Now here is the express invita- 
tion of his eternal love: “ Behold I stand at the door 
and knock; if any man will hear my voice and open 
unto me,I will come in and sup with him, and he 
with me.” 


Ir Christian men in commercial business resist all 
temptation to dishonesty ; if those in office of au- 
thority exercise their power gently and kindly; if 
men in political life are true to their convictions of 
right; if men in positions of trust discharge their 
duty with fidelity —in a word, if men carry a Chris- 
tian spirit into their secular work, and resistfand 
overcome the temptations which arise in their par- 
ticular calling, their daily business may become a 
school in which they shall rise into a higher moral 
and religious manhood.—Christian Guardian. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
AN ESSAY: REVELATION, THE BIBLE. 
ConcEeRNING the Bible, the old church idea seemed to 
be that it was the literal word of God, and that he 
supplied the language as well as the thought ; there- 
fore it was an infallible guide, incapable of being in- 


accurate in any particular, and must be, without 


question, accepted as the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice, without which we would be entirely lost. Its 
origin, genuineness, and authenticity must not be 
questioned under the pains and penalties of heresy. 
Verbal inspiration was necessary; for if human 
agency were admitted even in the expression of the 
thought, it would partake sufficently of the fallible 
nature of man as to seriously affect its value. It was 
the word of Scripture that was to save. 

George Fox, becoming convinced of the inability 

of the letter of Scripture alone to bring salvation, 
and of the presence in all men of a Divine Principle 
or Spirit of Truth, which we have called the Inner 
Light, declared, that God being a Spirit, could only be 
truly worshiped in spirit; that the moving or im- 
pelling power of this worship came through this 
light, and not from books or any outward thing ; that 
every one possessed the principle in some degree, and 
that it was the same power which inspired the 
prophets of old to write the Scriptures. This doc- 
trine, as is well known, was interpreted by the Church 
asa repudiation of Scripture. On the contrary, how- 
ever, Fox’s belief in the efficacy of Scriptural Truth 
was full and complete. It was to him, as it is to us, 
the Book of books, a great store-house of Truth, from 
which with the proper understanding, all things nec- 
essary for our own moral and spiritual welfare may 
be attained. 

The facts of science have existed since the begin- 
ning of time. As man’s understanding developed 
through the processes of Evolution these facts be- 
came known to him one by one, and science had its 
birth. Text-books are necessary, because they pre- 
serve a record of what the past has discovered, and 
enable the present to pass much more quickly over 
the known to engage in the investigation of the un- 
known beyond, that man may “ have dominion over ” 
it also. 

Take away our text-books, reason and intelligence 
would sooner or later replace them; take away the 
reason and intelligence, however, the text-book would 
never have been prepared. The book, without the 
power of understanding, is no more to us than if it 
had never been written. 

The divine principle in man is his spiritual intel- 
ligence, the power that gives him hls spiritual know)- 
edge, the Christ manifested in him; without it he 
would be forever without knowledge of right or of 
God, and no statement of religious truth would 
awaken a single echo in his heart. It is to him as 
his immortal life and soul; without which this mor- 
tal life would not be worth the living, nor his soul 
worth the saving. It is this principle in man to 
which the truth appears. Jesus possessed this Di- 
vine principle in its fullness, which made him one 
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with the Father, while at the same time one with us. 

The truth we have with us always. It is around 
us like an atmosphere. It is our conception of it, 
however, that makes or mars our lives ; this concep- 
tion, too, is all over which we have any control ; 
hence the great importance to us of its development 
to the highest attainable degree. The good that 
comes to us becomes manifest to us through this spir- 
itual perception ; without this perception we are as 
oblivious to the good and true as one void of intelli- 
gence is to the facts of science. The intrinsic value 
of the Bible is in the truth it contains; its practical 
value, however, to the individual consists in the 
truth the individual comprehends ; the rest is mean- 
ingless to him until a brighter light reveals the hid- 
den meaning. We cannot change the truth by our 
belief, but we can make our conceptions of it clearer, 
which seems the first duty of the student in Chris- 
tianity ; “ Mind the Light,” therefore; it is the win- 
dow to the soul. 

Again, we believe the Bible to be the highest and 
best written exposition of religious truth known to 
or accessible to man; that it contains all the ele- 
ments necessary to teach us the way of life and 
guide us to essential truth, if rightly understood and 
conscientiously followed. Without the power of un- 
derstanding, however, it can be of little value to us. 
No difference how much truth may be contained 
therein, like the facts of science, it must become 
known to us through our spiritual perception. The 
mere words cannot convey it; the fact that holy men 
of old were inspired to write this truth for us does 
not make it comprehensible to us. The power neces- 
sary to inspire the writing is also necessary, though 
perhaps in lesser degree, for comprehension in the 
reading. 

Moses was the great Law-giver; to be able to 
comprehend his laws and act up to their spirit 
and intent, requires that we possess in sufficient 
degree the conception of Moses. Jesus’s mission was 
to teach us the better way, but it was necessary for 
the Holy Spirit to come and abide with us in order 
that we might know the way, and be able to follow 
therein. 

Thus we see that however much may be given us, 
it requires this art of comprehension on our part to 
make it available to us. However much we may 
reverence the Bible, however much we may extol 
God for his power and Glory, we have yet some- 
thing to do, without which our words of praise are 
as “ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” We can- 
not give the Bible more truth by unlimited belief in 
it, or make God greater by our praises. It is in our- 
selves that the work must be done. We believe that 
the power to do this work comes from God, since all 
power comes from him; but that it comes to us 
through this Inner Light or Spiritual perception, and 
will not come to us in any other way ; hence the ab- 
solute necessity that this spiritual perception be 
quickened and made living and potent as possible. 
Therefore, again, “ Mind the Light; ” it is through 
it that we may know all we may ever know of God. 

Has revelation ceased? Is it so much easier to 
discern new truth now than it was 6,000 years ago? 
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Or is it such a simple thing,—the flash of thought 
around the world, voice answering voice across a 
continent, or the transportation of millions of hu- 
man beings daily from city to city without visible 
agency,—that special revelation was requisite then 
and not now? Revelation of truth has not ceased, 
nor Will it so long as there is more truth to become 
known. God is unchangeable,—the Bible declares 
him such,—therefore his laws are unchanged, and 
we to-day are governed by the same that governed 
the shepherds on the plains of Judea thousands of 
years ago. Man’s conception of God’s law changes, 
so that in his weakness he may believe the law to 
change, yet when the proper understanding comes 
we see the law to be the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. The grandest truth finds no response in the 
unheeding mind. 

We may view nature’s grandest scenery, yet with. 
out appreciation we will remain as unmoved as the 
Sphinx. We may listen to finest of Beethoven’s 
symphonies, yet without appreciation they are no 
more to us than the discordant clatter of a machine. 

We may read the finest sentences of Homer, 
Shakespeare, or Ruskin, yet without understanding 
and appreciation, they fall upon our minds inert and 
lifeless. So, too, we may read the Scriptures daily, 
yet without understanding we will be none the better 
for it. It may be good for us to glorify God out- 
wardly, and place the Bible upon a pedestal, but is 
much better for us to be able to worship God in truth 
and sincerity, and commend the Bible through un- 
derstanding and appreciation. This we sincerely de- 
sire to do, and in order to be enabled so to do, we be- 
lieve it necessary to perfect those qualifications to the 
highest attainable degree. Because I deem it the es- 
sential thing to put windows in my house does not 
put the window above the light of the sun; rather 
is it expressing my strongest belief in the desirabil- 
ity of the light ; besides, it is what I must do in or- 
der that I may enjoy its blessings in my home. If 
we do our duty, God is always ready to do the rest. 
“ Seek first the kingdom of God, and all things else 
will be added unto thee.” Why, then, do we rever- 
ence the Bible? Because we believe it to be the 
united wisdom of thousands of years of the best 
thought inspired by the presence of God’s holy spir- 
it; because by means of it we become possessed of 
knowledge of vital importance that we can obtain in 
no other way nearly so quickly nor so well; because 
its truth furnishes promises sufficient for all subse- 
quent demonstrations of truth ; because without it 
we would have no reliable history of the world in its 
infancy ; because without it Jesus could not be to us 
the living and breathing embodiment of all that is 
pure and good and holy that he now is, for our 
knowledge of him would otherwise rest on dim tra- 
dition or entirely fade away; because it contains the 
elements of all law, moral and civil which no other 
book contains ; because, finally, we feel it to be indis- 
pensable,—in short, it has become a part of our 
thoughts and feelings and desires,—yes, of our lives. 
Like the text-book to the student, without its guid- 
ance our efforts, no difference how well meant, would 
be crude and blundering, and our lives spent in mas- 
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tering a few only of its elementary principles. Man 
soon finds his unaided efforts comparatively futile. 
Refusing aid is like shutting one’s self within prison 
walls while in search of freedom. It would be fool- 
ish for us to lay the Bible aside, thinking we may 
quaff at the fountain of truth just as easily without 
it, for while it is not the fountain, it so clearly shows 
the way, that the fountain may be reached without 
the wandering in the wilderness of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Its educating, refining, and civilizing agency 
becomes the more marked when we contrast the po- 
sition of the Christian world in enlightenment, with 
those nations which have not had its aid in their de- 
velopment. No nation or people is entirely without 
some knowledge of the truth or some system of re- 
ligion ; but we will always find the degree of enlight- 
enment, the advance in intelligence and wisdom, and 
the purity and exalted nature of the religion to vary 
directly with the purity and spiritual character of its 
accepted and recorded truth. 

Entire loyalty to the Bible, however, does not close 
our eyes to the true, wherever found ; rather the op- 
posite. We are glad to be able to recognize the truth 
in the Koran or the Veda, or to find it abiding in the 
followers of Confucius. It is the power to discern 
the truth under all circumstances that we should 
strive for. To God all is truth; so man created in 
God’s image and likeness, sees the true in all things ; 
he is Monist, Pantheist, Oriental, Christian—all. For 
him is the truth, be it within the lids of the Bible or 
written upon the face of nature. It is not to him an 
abstract thing, but it is living and personal, a present 
help, a future hope. He is not tied down to the tyr- 
anny of intolerance and narrowness by the fear that 
there may be truth outside of creeds or authorized 
plans and accepted theories of salvation. His plan 
is his conception of God’s plan as taught to him by 
whatsoever is unmistakably true. 

“Mind the light,” therefore, and “Search the 
Scriptures.” In the radiance of this light the beau- 
tiful and the true will alone put on the “ Shining 
armor” to glorify God; we will no longer puzzle over 
the seeming crudities of obscene Scripture, such as 
the narration of the immoralities of Jacob or Sol- 
omon, or the unscientific knowledge of Joshua’s bi- 
ographer, but we will be able to give them their true 
value as being the conception of that time of things 
dimly seen and imperfectly understood, or as allegor- 
ical lessons to teach some truth, which we cannot but 
believe have since been much better taught by Jesus. 

Search the Scriptures for the truth, not that we 
may prove the correctness and sufficiency of some 
preconceived faith or belief, but rather that the faith 
or belief may be derived from and rest upon the 
truth. Weshould try our beliefs before the bar of 
the Divine light, with reason for the advocate, nor 
fear the verdict. TseEopore P, Marsa. 

“* BewarE; do not let yourselves grow dull. Ob- 
serve,—observe in every direction. Keep your eyes 
open. Go forward, understanding that the world 
was made for your knowledge, that you are to enter 
into it and possess it. Throw yourselves into 
all life and make it noble.” —Prof. Palmer. 
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THOUGHT: 

We all live a two-fold existence, and how little we 
know, even in our most intimate friends, of the real 
life,—that inner life of the soul in others. 

The thoughts that we give expression to in our 
every-day life float on the current of our real exist- 
ence, as the bubble on the stream, and give the re- 
flection of our surroundings and associations, just as 
we find in the bubble the reflection of objects about 
it. From this reflection we judge of the current be- 
neath, but the bubble may sparkle on the surface of 
some black and turbid steam, or some unsightly ob- 
ject may float on the bosom of a river whose waters 
are deep and pure; and so it is impossible for us to 
know one another. How often we have been startled 
by a glimpse of darkness in a nature we had thought 
wholly open to the sunlight, and again we have been 
put to shame by some act really noble, in one whom 
we had deemed all unworthy. 

Only He, to whom our thoughts are open, is able 
to judge of the hearts of men. 

It seems to me, our best and purest thoughts are 
something so precious and so sacred to ourselves we 
must ever hesitate in giving them utterance, and 
when we do, they come so from the depths of our 
being it seems they almost carry with them a part of 
life itself. 

“ As jewels incased in a casket of gold, 
Where the richest of treasures we hide ; 
So our purest of thoughts lie deep and untold, 
Like the gems that are under the tide.” 
(John Dryden). 

And again there are few of us who have not had 
thoughts we would blush to own. They come unbid- 
den—we cannot help it—and are responsible for them 
only as we harbor them. But by firmly trampling 
down these “ dark intruders” we may make them 
stepping stones by which we rise into a purer atmos- 
phere where their existence is impossible. 

“ As a man thinketh in his heart, so heis.” If his 
thoughts are pure, his heart will be pure, and “the 
pure in heart shall see God,” and the pure in heart 
do see God. 

It is only as our souls are in unison with nature, 
and our thought in accord with Divine thought that 
we are enabled fully to appreciate natural scenery. I 
cannot give the exact illustration, but it is something 
like this,which Joseph Cook uses in making plain his 
idea of man’s work in salvation. As the astronomer 
who wishes to view some distant star places his tele- 
scope in readiness and in such a position as to catch 
the direct rays from that star,so we must hold our 
souls in readiness and in such an attitude as to re- 
ceive the direct rays of Divine light. I can think of 
no better illustration of the attitude of soul neces- 
sary to a full appreciation of nature. 

If our souls are not in accord with nature’s holy 
influences, a beautiful landscape may spread before 
us a meaningless page, and it is only as our minds 
are properly adjusted and our thoughts in accord with 
the Divine thought that we are enabled to read 
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aright its meaning. It is then that we see Him in 
all His works. It is then that we know--— 

“God hath a presence, and that you may see 

In the fold of a flower, the leaf of a tree; 

In the sun of the noonday, the star of the night; 

In the storm-cloud of darkness, the rainbow of light; 

In the waves of the ocean, the furrows of land ; 

In the mountain of granite, the atom of sand. 

Turn where you may, from the sky to the sod, 

Where can ye gaze that ye see not God ?” (Eliza Cook). 
And Mrs. Browning says: 

“ But still I feel that His embrace 

Slides down by thrills through all things made, 

Through sight and sound of every place: 

As if my tender mother laid 

On my shut lids her kisses pressure, 

Half waking me at night, and said, 

Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesser?” 
Thus it is the pure in heart see God and feel his 
presence. 

It is our privilege to enjoy the accumulated 
thought of ages, and one for which we should be 
thankful. I do not mean alone the thought which 
we find stored in books, but that which has found 
expression in our free government and all our noble 
institutions. There is nothing which we enjoy that 
is not the result of thought. And while we are en- 
joying this harvest of thought we must not forget the 
brows that have ached in giving it forth, and so far 
as weakness may emulate strength, we should seek 
to emulate those who have done so much for human- 
ity. And although we may never hope that the in- 
fluence of our thought shall extend beyond an ex- 
ceedingly limited circle, yet we may emulate the wis- 
est and greatest in our effort to make the most of 
that which in us lies. While he who neglects the 
opportunity to broaden and ennoble his thoughts is 
untrue to himself, and fails in his duty to Him who 
gave him the power to think. 

Wilson says: 

“Think for thyself: one good idea 
But known to be thine own, 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown.” 

We certainly cannot take exception to him, and 
while we all admire independence and originality of 
thought, yet there are many who do not possess this 
originality, and we who feel that we have few 
thoughts that have not come to us directly or been 
suggested to us through reading or conversation, hold | 
it our duty as well as our privilege to “ glean from 
fields by others sown,” to study the thoughts of the 
wise and the good, and to make their thoughts our 
thoughts, and thus lay up within ourselves comfort 
for times of sadness and a wellspring of pleasure 
from which we may draw. Arthur Helps says,— 

‘‘In the course of our reading we should lay upin 
our minds a store of goodly thoughts in well- wrought 
words, which shall be a living treasure of knowledge 
always with us, and from which, at various times, 
and amidst all the shifting of circumstances, we 
might be sure of drawing some comfort, guidance, 
and sympathy.” 

And Ruskin says, “ Make for yourselves nests of 
pleasant thought. None of us yet know, for none of 
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us have been taught in early youth, what fair palaces 
we may build of beautiful thoughts, proof against all 
adversity. Bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble 
histories, faithful sayings, treasure houses of precious 
and restful thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor 
pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away from us; 
houses built without hands, for our souls to live in.” 
And ever as we tread beneath our feet each un- 
worthy thought, and open our souls to all pure and 
holy influences, there will spring up within us higher 
conceptions of life and nobler aspirations, till— 
“ Through deep caves of our thought we’ll hear the voice 
that sings. 
Build thee more stately mansions, O, my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll : 
Leave the low-vaulted past ; 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes). 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 10. 

THIRD MONTH 6, 1892. 
THE DOWNFALL OF JUDAH. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. 
Matthew 23: 38. 
Read Jeremiah 39: 1-10. 
One of the saddest stories in a people’s history is 
here presented. The siege of Jerusalem, which was 
renewed after the departure of the forces of Egypt, 
had lasted nearly eighteen months. It was the time 
of wheat harvest, but the environment of war made 
sowing and reaping to a besieged people impossible. 
Provisions had long since become so scarce that even 
the soldiers who guarded the walls of the city were 
weak and incapable of active duty from starvation, 
and within the homes what scenes of horror were en- 
acted !—the homes that one year and a half before 
had been prosperous and happy. Now starving 
mothers and their starving children were huddled 
together, vainly appealing for help where no help 
was found. The pitying eye of the Eternal Father 
saw the dire strait, but there was no remedy save 
capitulation, and this the Lord’s prophet vainly 
urged. He told the king and his princes that resist- 
ance was useless, that all the horrors which they saw 
within the gates of Jerusalem might be averted if 
they would but accept the situation and make terms 
with Nebuchadrezzar, the king of Babylon. The 
famished warriors stood at their posts. There was 
no thought of surrender, but these starved ones fell 
at last at the ‘‘ one weak point ” in their fortifications, 
and with torches and flam beaus, for it was night, the 
besiegers poured through the breach. Under cover 
of the darkness Zedekiah and his nobles fled from 
the city. 

Came Nebuchadrezzar, etc. He is the king whose 
name is written elsewhere in Scriptures Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the n in the fourth syllable being changed to 
r,—for what reason is not given. 

A breach was made in the city, etc. A break in the 
fortified walls of the city. This, as we learn else- 
where, was at the weakest point, where the greatest 
care was bestowed and the strongest guard main- 
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tained ; but with nothing to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger, the most valiant and the stoutest hearted 
must yield. 

Sat in the middle gate, etc. This was probably one 
of the most public thoroughfares in and out of the 
city. It was the custom in the walled cities of the 
ancients to transact public affairs at the gates, just as 
is done now in our state houses and city halls, and 
doubtless at some of these entrances greater import- 
ance was given than at the others. 

Zedekiah went out of the city by night, etc. Escaped 
with the vain hope of finding a place of refuge from 
the wrath of the conquerors, who saw in this weak 
fugitive the cause of the resistance of the nation, and 
of the losses in time and treasure, and in life to 
which he had been subjected. 

Overtook him in the plains of Jericho. The city 
which gave the name to the “ plains” was fifteen 
miles to the northeast of Jerusalem, and about half 
that distance from the Jordan. 

Slew the sons of Zedekiah, etc. This whole state- 
ment is in accord with the usages of war that were 
then practiced. We may well labor that peace with 
arbitration might take the place of such barbarous 
cruelties which the civilization of our own age makes 
a thing of the past. 

They sent and took Jeremiah, etc. This faithful 
prophet of the Lord found friends among the con- 
querors, and was permitted to reside among the rem- 
nant of his people who were left by the king of Baby- 
lon to dress the vines and cultivate the fields. 


TOPIC: THE DESOLATION OF WAR. 

To those who live in peace, as we do in this happy 
and favored country, a full conception of the desola- 
tion of war is scarcely possible. As we lie down in 
safety, and rise to our daily employment unmolested, 
we cannot fairly conceive of the miseries which man- 
kind have suffered through the plague of war,—mis- 
eries, indeed, which as yet few nations, except our 
own, are free from ; for even in Europe, enlightened, 
educated, cultivated, as it is commonly considered 


to be, the dread of war hangs like a pall over every 
land. 


In the presence of their father,—“ before his | 


eyes,”—the king of Babylon slew Zedekiah’s sons; 
and also he slew the great men of the Jewish king- 
dom. Moreover, he put out Zedekiah’s eyes, and 
bound him in fetters, to carry him away a captive. 
And the victors likewise burned the king’s house and 
the houses of the people, and all but the very poor 
they took away intoslavery. Such is the picture of 
desolate Judea when Nebuchadrezzar bad triumphed. 

3ut shocking as this picture is, it has been pre- 
sented innumerable times, in history, in every quar- 
ter of the world. In a time comparatively near to 
our own, the Thirty Years’ War (1618 to 1648) deso- 
lated Germany from the heads of the Rhine to the 
Baltic Sea. When it ended cities lay in ruin and 
villages in ashes, fields were untilled, and gardens 


choked with weeds. The whole of Germany, it was | 


estimated, had lost one-half of its people, while the 
other half were scattered, distressed, acd demor- 
alized. 


| 
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Yet even this is a mild and moderate coloring 
compared with that which near the close of the last 
century was seen in India, in the rich region of the 
Carnatic, when the chief Hyder Ali ravaged it. The 
description by Edmund Burke, in his speech in the 
English House of Commons (1785), is familiar to 
many. After the invaders had passed through, the 
land was desolate. There was not, Barke declared, a 
living thing for hundreds of miles in all directions. 
When the British army traversed it “they did not 
see one man, not one woman, not one child, not one 
four-footed beast of any description whatever. One 
dead, uniform silence reigned over the whole region.” 

In the United States our exemption from war, 
and even from the alarms of war, should be a daily 
occasion for thankfulness. We do not sufficiently 
appreciate the great blessing which we thus enjoy. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

War, famine, pestilence, are the three most de- 
structive agencies with which the human race has to 
contend. Each taken singly is sufficient of itself to 
bring consternation and fear to the nation thus af- 
flicted, but when one succeeds the other, as has been 
witnessed in the case of war, since strife for conquest 
first deluged the earth with blood, the calamities that 
follow are unmeasured. 

War carries devastation and ruin in its track, 
making for the time the most fertile fields a barren 
waste, and spreading want and famine where plenty 
before abounded, and this breeds pestilence, with all 
its harrowing associations. 

That misrule, when long continued, will produce 
results as destructive to life and happiness as war it- 
self, is amply proven by what is witnessed among 
the nations of the earth to-day, and the fact that the 
world’s want and suffering, in the remotest corner of 
its habitable space, is now heralded to every other 
part where civilization and its outcomes are known, 
gives promise that the causes which bring about 
these calamities will surely cease. 

The besieging hosts that lay around the almost 
impregnable walls of Jerusalem had no fear of a 
friendly nation bringing plenty with peace, to the 
famine-stricken multitude shut up within. Nosuch 
a sight as was witnessed yesterday, on the wharves 
of our own city, had ever then been witnessed. No 
such relief to the starving had floated out from any 
harbor,—no such “ God-speed the holy errand” had 


| ever wafted after a sailing craft bound across even 
the smallest seas then known and navigated. 


The end came at last. Courage and an indomit- 
able purpose could not hold out longer against the 
hunger of famine; the defenders of the city fell at 
their posts, and all was lost. To know what such an 
ending meant twenty-five centuries ago among those 
Eastern peoples, we have only to refer to Layard, 
who writes: 

“When the assailants were once masters of the place, 
an indiscriminate slaughter appears to have succeeded, and 
the city was generally given over to the flames. ‘ 
The prisoners were either impaled and subjected to horri- 
ble torments, or carried away as slaves. The wo- 
men, children, and cattle were led away by the conquerors ; 
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and that it was frequently the custom of the Assyrians to 
remove the whole population of the conquered country to 
some distant part of their dominion, and to replace it by 
colonies of their own, we learn from the treatment of the 
people of Samaria. The women were sometimes 
taken away in bullock-carts, and are usually seen in the 
bas-reliefs bearing a part of their property with them,— 
either a vase or a sack, perhaps filled with household stuff. 
They were sometimes accompanied by their children, and 
are generally represented as tearing their hair, throwing 
dust upon their heads, and bewailing their lot.” 

The hope of the world is in the enlarging inter- 
course between the nations; and a civilization that 
recognizes the rights of even the smallest commu- 
nity, and finds fellowship in the interchange of ma- 
terial products for the comfort and well-being of all, 
must bring about that most desirable of earthly 
blessings, peace with prosperity, to all the families of 
the earth. 


DRINK IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
[Extracts from Isabella Somerset’s 
erset’’) article, “The Darker Side,” 
Review for First-month, 1892. | 
Tue poor of all great cities may be broadly di- 
vided into two classes. First, those who work for 
wages, miserably low but fairly regular, whose earn- 
ings keep them from starving, though never suffi- 
cient to remove them from the verge of famine; 
whose good fortune may be summed up in the ex- 
pression that, they are not chronically in a state of 
utter destitution. The second class includes those 
who are. The rookeries in which they live are the 
plague-spots of great towns. It is an army wretched 
and weary, recruited from the refuse—if so cruel a 
word may be used—of every country under heaven. 
Their continued existence is a standing wonder and 
a standing menace,—a wonder because how the gains 
of their sweated labor and petty peddling can sup- 
port them is a mystery ; a menace because no public 
peace or morality can be secure with such a class in 
our midst. 

My definition of this second class almost excludes 
comparison ; utter destitution knows of few degrees. 
In America food is cheaper, and fewer meet their 
death by starving; and, indeed, among the native 
American population of New York few are wholly 
destitute; while in London the casual dock laborer, 
the “ unemployed,” the captives of the sweating-den, 
in spite of our vast mass of Jewish labor, are English 
or Irish, and form the bulk of the pauper outcasts. 

Undoubtedly, however, the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of New York has produced within its precincts 
samples of the vices of all nations. In London we 
have nothing parallel to Chinatown and the Arab 
quarter. 

Whitechapel is the district which has generally 
been taken to be the worst in our English metropolis. 
Really it is only typical of a score of areas such as 
South Lambeth, St. Pancras, Southwark, and Soho. 
But Whitechapel will serve as an example, and for 
choice let us take our stand in the Mile-End Road. 

This is a magnificent thoroughfare running through 
al] East London from the heart of the city to its con- 
fines at Bow—a street wider than any I bave seen in 
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New York, with pavements on either side almost as 
wide as the roadway itself. Here, one would think, 
was the great opportunity for popular boulevard, 
green with trees, and bright with flowers and little 
lawns, showing in its splendor some of the wealth 
the daily toil of its teeming millions produce. Alas! 
it is far otherwise. The wealth is gone to deck the 
lazy West End, and the only gayety is the garishness 
of vice. On a Saturday night, here in the heart of 
London, in this great artery of its system, what shall 
we see? 

The wide street brilliantly lit, brighter than any 
street in all the town; but not by the public gas- 
lamps. The sidewalk alive with the passing crowd ; 
but this is not the throbbing pulse of industry. The 
air resounds with the voices of men and of women; 
but there is nothing human in the sound. 

The brightness is the glare of the gin-palace 
lamps. We can see forty on the opposite side of the 
street in less than a quarter of a mile. The beat of 
the shuffling footsteps is the march of hopeless fellow 
creatures sullenly tramping to Saturday’s sorry sat- 
urnalia. The cries that strike through the cold night 
air fall like a whip upon our hearing, for over all 
there reigns the shrill shriek of women lost to 
womanhood; and I know no more dreadful sound 
than the outcry, indecent and profane, of a drunken 
woman. In this fearful pandemonium there are 
many such. The shadows on the gin-shop doors are 
the shadows of mothers drinking at the bar within, 
drinking with their babies sometimes at their breasts, 
drinking their children’s food and lives away. It is 
here that girls are led by drink to forget their virtue, 
and then to forget their vice ; and—shame upon us 
that this is so !—it is by the hands of women, mostly 
young, that tke poison is handed across the bar. 

Here at a moment’s glance you may see the dis- 
tinctive curse of London’s poor. The women drink. 
Mothers, daughters, sisters, wives, grown women, 
children of tender years—the gin-shop is open to all, 
and all goto it. Nowhere in New York did I see or 
hear of women not utterly abandoned habitually 
frequenting saloons. Nowhere in London is there a 
public house but the women will be as good (?) cus- 
tomers as the men. 7 

It is this demoralization that makes the case so 
serious ; this that differentiates them from their com- 
peers in misfortune in New York. There, for the 
present, at least, public sentiment amongst them- 
selves forbids open drinking and open drunkenness 
amongst the women ; but the terrible amount of un- 
licensed liquor-dealing that goes on, unless promptly 
checked, must soon rob them of this superiority. 

Whether drink causes poverty, or poverty drink, 
is a matter over which philanthropists may wrangle. 
For my part, I have never had a doubt, and this is 
what my experience has taught me: let a man or 
woman give up the public house, and within three 
months his or her whole environment will be changed; 
in six he or she will have forever left the slum where 
hitherto he or she lived contentedly. It is by the 
poorest wage-earners that the public houses are main- 
tained, and probably the meanest could not subsist 
with a custom of less than yearly If so,— 
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and this is a minimum amount,—the forty I have 
mentioned in four hundred yards of Mile-End Road 
must mean an annual tribute of £80,000, say $400,000, 
from the poorest of the population. Spent in their 
material benefit, what would not this sum effect ? 
what the moral gain with this incentive to evil gone ? 

New York seems to me to have the advantage of 
England in three respects. Her quotum of sub- 
merged poor is smaller; they are individually more 
self-reliant; their women are more self-respecting. 
And yet so wretchedly is this class housed that all 
these advantages seem to be ina fair way of being 
lost in the vice of the system that herds them to- 
gether. I have spoken of the unlicensed drinking 
that I fear is undermining the self-respect of the 
women. It needs little of the spirit of prophecy to 
foretell what must be the future of a city that packs 
its infant life in tenements such as those that dis- 
grace the East Side. 


A FULL-FLEDGED LIFE. 

Speakine of afriend recently, a woman said: “I 
have often wondered how she kept her youthful 
looks and her freshness of spirit. She had known 
more anxiety and trouble than fall to the lot of most 
people, and yet few under the most favorable condi- 
tions, retain vivacity and mental freshness as she 
has. I asked her one day for her secret, and she 
answered, ‘I never leta pleasure pass me; I arrange 
my work, and re-arrange it, if necessray, to secure 
the smallest pleasure that will not interfere with a 
duty, and I try to avoid making the mistake of put- 
ing the duty first if it would answer just as well to 
put it second in importance. Indeed, I am not at all 
sure that pleasure itself is not often a most impera- 
tive duty.’” 

That woman had solved the secret of successful 
living. Her pleasure did not mean social occasions 
only. It meant books, pictures, music, all that in her 
range of tympathies gave her pleasure and minis- 
tered to her intellectual and spiritual life. 

Women so often make a fetich of duty ; they have 
the spirit of myrtyrdom. To “give up ” means the 
acme of grace. It is this feeling that makes them 
often deny themselves a pleasure they could have 
enjoyed by a little adjustment of time. Many women 
will keep up the round of society because it seems 
to be the thing todo. They lack the ability or are 
too weak to establish and live up to their own stand- 
ard. Society does not minister to their pleasure ; it 
exhausts them; yet they have so lost the perspective 
of their relations to society that the interests which 
minister to their pleasure are forgotten or ignored. 

Pleasure is as legitimate as prayer; it has in its 
place as great a function in life; it is in its way as 
necessary to true growth and development. Itisa 
duty to command time for pleasure, as it is a duty 
to command time for prayer; and the prayer is a 
fuller expression of man if pleasure as well as pain 
bas bad an influence on it. 

A rounded life is one that has felt the rightful 
play of every emotion; not one that has crippled 
itself by refusing freedom to its whole nature— 
Christian Union. 
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THE WAY OF LOOKING AT THINGS. 


| Our judgment is largely dependent upon the point 


of vision from which we make our observation. 
This may be well illustrated in the multiplied effect 
produced by looking through a glass vessel filled 
with water, from an angle of vision. Whatever ob- 
jects are contained therein are so multiplied that the 
water appears to be swarming with tenants. Seeing 
the same upon a straight line they appear just as 
they are; there is no multiplication, nor is there a 
lessening. Seeing double is a defect of vision, and 
let it be produced by whatever cause, it is always 
misleading. Look at an object from all sides before 
passing judgment upon it, is the only way in which 
the wisest of us can with any degree of certainty be 
reasonably sure that we are right. 

And this is in entire accordance with the Divine 
law, as enunciated by the Beloved Son, and borne 
witness to by the spirit of truth dwelling within us. 
Perbaps there is nothing in which we are so apt to fail, 
in coming toa judgment that is in accordance with the 
facts presented, as in the literature of the early ages. 
We forget how primitive it is, how unlearned the 
people were in the natural laws producing and regu- 
lating the things about them,—how entirely they 
were under the influence of, and governed by the 
emotions,—the inner life and its impulses being all 
the stronger because it was so largely their only 
point of observation. We must put ourselves back 
to their point of vision,—see with their eyes, hear 
with their ears,—before we will be able to enter in 
and share with them the fulness of fervor and joy 
with which in their hours of devotion and thankful 
acknowledgment of Divine goodness, they broke 
forth in those exalted songs of praise and thanks- 
giving, which must for all time hold the first place in 
the sacred literature of the world. 

And so with the emotions of love and reverence. 
So was it with those that, good and essential to the 
varied needs of the human being as they are, may 
be so yielded to as to become intensified. The hate 
and disgust, the pride and arrogance, lost nothing of 
their intensity when aroused by being closely allied 
to all the better qualities of the human heart, and 
because they so asserted themselves and became the 
supreme guide of action for the time, they were in- 
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dulged in and acted upon in the firm belief that it 
was the will of God. 

We see the struggle of the better side of the emo- 
tions in the case of David, who, when to quench his 
thirst, which was very great, would not drink the 
pure water from the fountain which he so longed for, 
because it had been obtained by his trusty follower 
at the risk of his own life,—it was as the price of 
blood, and he poured it out upon the ground,—a 
thank-offering to Jehovah. Seen in the light of our 
larger knowledge of men and things, all these re- 
cords of the past become text-books for our own 
guidance, helping us in the larger field of knowledge 
relating to the phenomena of nature and the perma- 
nence of law to see more clearly the law of the 
Spirit, and to study the continuity of being from all 
the points of observation that nature, science, and 
the human soul in its recorded experiences, are open- 
ing before us. 

What we owe to the past can only be fully known 
and appreciated as we study carefully the progress 
of the race, which, often so slow as to be hardly rec- 
ognized, has ever been upward in its tendency, each 
age leaving to the next to succeed it some heirloom 
worthy of being treasured as helpful and suggestive 
of greater progress. 

DEATHS. 

BIDDLE.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Edmond 
Sterling, Philadelphia, Second month 19, 1892, Susan W., 
wife of Clement Biddle, of Chadd’s Ford, Pa., in her 69th 
year; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting 

BURTCH.— At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., First month 1, 1892, 
Anor Burtch, widow of Jasper Burtch, aged 84 
member of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 


vears ; a 


BURTON.—Near Chester Heights, Delaware Co 


Second month 13, 1892, Robert Burton, aged 62 vears 


Pa., 


COATS. —Second month 14, 1892, at Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Mary Y., widow of Levi P. Coats, in her 82d year 

COCKS.—At Cornwall, N. Y., 
Phebe, twin daughter of 


Second month 17, 1892, 
Rowland and Mary W. Cocks, aged 
9 years and 3 months. 


HAINES. 
Abel 
meeting-house, N. J 

LAMBORN.—At in West Liberty, lowa, on 
Fifth-day, Second month 11, 1892, Phebe Reeves 
in her 71st year. 


Second month 


18, 1892, Marv M., widow of 


Haines, aged 70 years Interment from Rancocas 


her home 


Lamborn, 


The subject of this sketch was born in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, and emigrated to Ohio, in 1839. She was 
married at West Meeting, the 29th of Sixth month, 1845, to 
William W. Lamborn of that place, who, with their three 
sons survives her. 

They removed to Iowa in 1564, and have since resided in 
that State. She was interred at West Branch, ten miles 
north-west of West Liberty, on the 13th of Second month, at 
1 p.m. Although she had been an invalid for nearly twenty 
years yet she took an earnest, and so far as her strength al- 
lowed, an active interest in those movements which tend to 
the uplifting of humanity. 
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RICKETSON.—At Pontiac, Illinois, First month 21, 1892, 
Mary, wife of Shadrach Ricketson, in her 76th year ; a mem- 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting. 

RUSSELL.—At his home, at 56 Portland street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Fifth-day, Second month 11, 1892, of paralysis of 
the heart, John Russe]!, born in Adams county, Pa., Fourth 
month 5, 1825; a member of West Branch Monthly Meet- 
ing, Clearfield county, Pa. 

STANTON.—At the home of her daughter Louisa Abbott, 
in Santa Barbara, California, First month 7, 1892, Charlotte 
Stanton, in her 86th year ; a life-long and consistent member 
of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends, held in Rich- 
mond, Wayne Co., Indiana. 

THATCHER.—At Darby, Pa., 
Richard Thatcher, in his 73d year. 

TOMLINSON.—At Somerton, Pa., month 15, 
1892, Mary Jane, widow of Linford Tomlinson, in her 53d 
year. 

TURNER.—Suddenly, at his residence, near Betterton, 
Kent county, Md., on the 6th of Second month, 1892, Rich- 


Second month 13, 1892, 


Second 


ard T. Turner, Sr., in the 73d year of his age; a member of 
Cecil Monthly Meeting. 

This Friend was deeply attached to the principles of the 
Society of Friends, and for a number of years he and his 
family, with one other family, kept up Cecil Monthly Meet- 
ing. He early espoused the cause of the slave, and suffered 
much for their sake 

With rare courage he did his duty, as God gave him the 
ability to see what that duty was, and in his simplicity of 
life and tender sympathy for the poor and oppressed, was an 
example and encouragement to the neighborhood in which 
he lived 

TWINING, 
Pa., 
years 
the 18th 

WARNER. — See 
Warner, in 
Meeting. 

WORSTALL 


18th of Second 


At his home, near Pineville, Bucks county, 


Second month 14, 1892, Cyrus B. Twining, aged 64 


Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ ground, on 


ond month 16, 1892, at Bristol, Pa., Anna 


her 78th vear; a member of Bristol Monthly 


In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., the 


month, 1892, Edward H. Worstall, in the 81st 


on 


vear of his age 
Although not a member with Friends, he has been one of 
the 


days 


most regular attenders of Newtown Meeting, 
health 


He was a nephew and namesake of Edward 


on First- 


when permitted), for nearly or quite fifty 


vears. Hicks, 
who was for many vears a minister of that 

YOUNG 
N. ¥ 


in the 


meeting 


Merritt’s 
late De Witt C. 


First month 9, 1892, at his home in 


Corners, John J., youngest son of the 


Young, 14th year of his age. 

A sufferer from consumption for five years, and for sev- 
eral weeks confined to his room, with increasing pain and 
weakness, yet 


So kind 


he bore it patiently and bravely to the end. 


and genial that none knew him but to love him 


And his standing motto was, “ Peace on earth and good will 


to men.” ¢ 


YOUNG, 
bronchial 


At Fanwood, N. J., 
Myra Shepherd, 
Young, in the 84th year of her age; formerly of Saratoga 
and Albany, N. Y., Plainfield, N. J., 
Monthly Meeting at the time of her decease. 


First month 20, 1892, of 


pneumonia, wife of Myron 


but a member of 


Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s temptation, and 
do not weaken and distract yourself by looking for- 
ward to things which you cannot see, and could not 


| understand if you saw them.—Charles Kingsley. 
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THE LATE WILMER WALTON. 

In the obituary column of Frienps INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, Second month 13th, is a notice of the 
death of Wilmer Walton, with some account of his 
devoted work for the help of the freedmen. He was 
my friend from our boyhood days, and as I have 
some communications from him that I think will be 
of interest to many, and an encouragement to some, 
I will offer some extracte from them. 

He spent a week with us at our home in Chester 
county, in the Seventh month, 1881, at the time he 
was using every effort to help and relieve the poor 
fugitives in Kansas. He attended with me our 
Quarterly Meeting at London Grove, and had a con- 
cern to speak there; but diffidence and the time 
being taken up with other concerns, prevented. He 
afterward put in writing and sent to me some of the 
feelings that then weighed on his mind. I extract 
from thiscommunication: “ My observation and ex- 
perience in the South,” he says, “ during the year 
1864 and year thereafter, fully confirmed my belief in 
the truth of the three following statements. First, 
In every sane person there is a spark of spiritual 
vitality, which, if rightly acted upon, will give evi- 


dence of some innate goodness that will render the | 


possessor thereof more or less useful to others. 
Second, The light within, referred to by George Fox, 
becomes brighter and clearerto us, as we faithfully 
heed it ; and it will rightly direct us in temporal as 
well as spiritual matters, Third, The Quaker princi- 
pal of peace is not only theoretically true but is en- 
tirely practicable: and Christian kindness, at home, 
at school, and everywhere, is more effective for dis- 
cipline, then the rod or other physical appliances. 
“As one illustration of the peace principle by the 
practice of non-resistance, I may state that after re- 
ceiving a severe whipping by a ‘Ku Klux Klan’ in 
Southern Missouri, as punishment for my teaching 
niggers,’ I humbly, prayerfully, asked the Good 
Father for sufficient light and strength, and for his 
divine protection, to enable me to pass through the 
trying ordeal that then awaited me; the solemn but 


tols were presented closely around my head, the 
holders impatiently awaiting their captain’s order to 
fire. I was enabled calmly, fearlessly, but kindly, to 
address my captors, as words were given me to utter. 
I closed with the declaration, that though they 


might be able to cause me more physical pain, yet | 


neither they nor their pistols could take my life that 
night, and that I looked to a higher than human 
power for protection. Those muscular, upheld arms 


fell as if from a lightning stroke, and some of the party | 
quickly retreated ; others led me down to the road | 


and severely applied the cat-o’-nine-tails to my back, 


indenting the flesh with the rawhide lashes, and | 


causing the blood to flow. I fainted, and they left 


me for dead; but I soon recovered, in time to receive | 


a notice from the captain that they would return 
some other night and if they found me they ‘ would 
hang me to that thar tree, sartin, sure. They had 
previously acknowledged that they had no charge to 
bring against me, except the one, that I ‘would teach 








them niggers.’ The third night of their visit they 
came the latter part of the evening with rope, pre- 
pared to hang me, but were alarmed by the sight of 
a few unarmed colored men who came to see me on 
business. The Ku Klux band rapidly disappeared 
and hid or destroyed their hideous looking head- 
pieces and striped robes. I went on with my colored 
school, and those who had been my bitterest enemies 
became friendly toward me. I do not know that I 
had an enemy in the community when I left there. 
“Witmer WALTON.” 
His was a most heroic, unselfish life; at times far 
removed from any truesympathy, in the wilder parts 
of Alabama and Georgia, among clay-eating “crack- 
ers” and his poor, degraded colored pupils. The 
following lines from Whittier are appropriate to such 
a hero: 
“When thrones shall crumble down, 
And human pride and grandeur fall, 
The herald’s line of long renown, 
The mitre and the kingly crown, 
Perishing glories all, 
The pure devotion of thy generous heart 
Shall live in heaven, of which it was a part.” 
Davip FERRIS. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING, OHIO. 
A rew Friends convened at our quarterly meeting 


| on the 13th instant, but owing to the cold and incle- 


ment weather others did not deem it prudent to ex- 
pose themselves. And since the last sitting of our 
quarterly meeting, four of ouraged and worthy mem- 
bers, mothers in Israel, indeed, (Sarah Hartley, 
Rachel Whinery, Esther Tomlinson, and Abigail 
Hemmingway), have been called from among us to a 
higher sphere, and their seats left vacant. But their 


| quiet, gentle, unassuming manners and deportment 
| before the world and their associates, will be as a 

light eet upon a hill shedding its beacon rays upon 
| others, to be guided by that same Divine hand that 
| leads all in the path of true holiness. Benjamin F. 
cheering response was, ‘ Fear not, I will protect thee.’ | 
During the second mid-night visit of the ‘ Klan,’ pis- | 


Nichols and wife from Iowa, were with us, who en- 
tered deeply into sympathy with our stripped condi- 
tion, encouraging us to live more and more closely to 
that all-sustaining Power which bas been with us in 
the sixth trial, and will not leave or forsake us in 


| the seventh. Benjamin’s communications were 80 


clothed with light and life, it reminds us of one of 
the sayings of Jesus: ‘‘ My sheep hear my voice and 


| follow me, but a stranger they will not follow.” 


Words cannot express a deeper meaning than for life 
to accompany them. And should we not render 
thanks to the great Supreme for sending messengers 
ot love among us at this lonely hour of sore trial? 
After meeting they turned their faces towards their 
Western home, expecting to make some calls by the 
way. Select meeting was held the day before. 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 
and the world and they that dwell therein. He cre- 
ated all for his own glory and honor,—that which is 
sublime and beautiful, and admirably lovely. He 
created man in his own image, a little lower than the 
angels, and endowed him with knowledge and power ; 


Rt oa or oe Ot 


ow 
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yet with all man’s brillant intellect and noble talent, 
he is but puny compared to the great Supreme. He 
cannot create a single blade of grass, or a single tree, 
with its beautiful foliage, and sweet-scented flowers. 
Salem, Ohio. Marcaret A. GARRETSON. 


JozeL Brrpsatu, of Indiana, left Philadelphia on the 
morning of Second month 10, for his Western home, 
arriving there on the evening of the 11th inst. in good 
health. From a private letter to a friend, I extract 
the following: Referring to his visit to the East, he 
says, “I am truly thankful for the many blessings I 
was the recipient of, and the friendships formed are 
truly pleasant. 

“ La grippe prevailed so in our neighborhood that 
68 per cent. of the number of inhabitants were sick, 
in some instances whole families were prostrated, 
and the community was panic stricken. 

“ Four of our particular and one monthly meeting 
were not held on account of the severity of the epi- 
demic, and its presence is still felt. 

“Tt is truly delightful to get home again and meet 
the loved ones. I am very thankful I came home by 
way of Philadelphia ; the few days I spent in your 
city were fraught with much that was pleasant; 
truly the Good Shepherd hath led my feet amid 
pleasant valleys and refreshing streams.” 

C. E. T. 

—The second lecture in the course of Friends’ 
Literary Circle, at Baltimore, was delivered on Sixth- 
day evening, the 19th inst.,in the lecture room at 
Park Avenue meeting-house, by Howard M. Jenkins, 
his subject being ‘‘ Three Notable American Friends.” 
The three treated of were John Woolman, Elias 
Hicks, and John G. Whittier. Professor W.H. Ap- 
pleton, of Swarthmore, will deliver the next lecture 
of the course,—on “Constantinople.” 


GROWTH IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Many of us have read with interest the articles pub- 
lished in two of your recent issues, taken from the 


journals of the English Friends. It is encouraging 
to know that they recognize the possibility of unity 
without uniformity, and the necessary diversity of 
individual creeds. There is a spirit of tolerance 
breathing through both articles which comes to us as 
a refreshing breeze from over the sea, accustomed as 
we are to the severe strictures and narrow limita- 
tions of the sect which claims to represent English 
Friends in this country. They indicate progress 
along the line of religious thought, and a just appre- 
ciation of the position held by our beloved Churcia 
in relation to others. It has become too much the 
habit of writers and preachers amongst us in Amer- 
ica to lament our decadence in numbers; they do 
not take a sufficiently broad outlook. When reading 
or hearing from our galleries gloomy forebodings as 
to the imminent dissolution of our Society, I have 
felt like exclaiming: Why sit ye in sackcloth and 
ashes, mourning for the glory departed, O, my people ? 
What matters it if our small City of Refuge be swept 
away, if the whole world become a City of Refuge, 
and we no longer need the encompassing walls of 


form to distinguish us from other believers? Why 
should we mourn that few new members are added 
to our ranks, when slowly but surely the various 
Protestant sects are coming to the faith which we 
have held for two hundred years? Many of these 
sects are ignorant of our doctrines ; nevertheless the 
religion which George Fox taught is coming to be 
the unacknowledged creed of enlightened Christians. 
The people are growing impatient with the forms of 
words prescribed for their acceptance, the actual 
meaning of which they have long outgrown. Clergy- 
men and laymen alike have risen against these tram- 
mels in various places. One by one we see the points 
of difference between us and them being taken up 
and discussed, each conference bringing us nearer 
together. The common sense of mankind has al- 
ready rebelled against the damnation of unbaptized 
infants, death-bed repentance, and foreordination. 
How much longer will they accept the vicarious 
atonement? 

There could be no stabilit y to the Evangelical 
churches if their practice were not better than their 
creed ; if in reality they counted as secondary the 
conscientious effort of the individual life. The con- 
servative element is making a bitter struggle for the 
old form of the letter, but it is unavailing. The 
present century will probably see no widespread 
change, but light is breaking through the mists. 

To those of us who were horn free from these 
thought-chains, who have never known what it is to 
fear investigation of certain subjects because they 
have been declared too sacred by our Church, the 
rising of the sun of a true religion seems slow. We 
wonder when we find intellectual people accepting 
blindly the old dogmas, and loading with useless ob- 
servances what is a simple, daily matter to us. Not 
that we always keep our lives in harmony with our 
ideal ; but the faith is near us,in our hearts and 
mouths, that our Father’s love for us is so great that 
he places in each soul a spark of his own spirit 
which shall grow in brilliancy and guiding-power to 
meet every emergency of our lives, if we but follow 
its light. Ve 83:8. 

West Chester, Pa. 

TIME OF HOLDING BUSINESS MEETINGS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Unper the above caption, a communication signed 
“G.” appeared in your issue of the 6th instant, in 
which, while no locality is indicated, the writer 
makes a complaint which might be repeated through 
the length and breadth of the land, wherever the 
Society of Friends maintains its organization. It is 
this: that the attendance of business and other 
meetings held near the middle of the week, has 
dwindled to the smallest proportions. He suggests 
as a remedy that monthly meetings be held after the 
cluse of the First-day morning meetings. There is 
no doubt that our Society has suffered in the past by 
atoo rigid adherence to established usages, and an 
unwillingness to adapt itself to the changed condi- 
tion of things around us. The persistence in the 
practice of holding our business meetings in the 
middle of the week, and at an hour when many 
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cannot attend without nuttin all their material 
interests, is one, to say the least, of very questionable 
wisdom. Iam of the opinion that it is wrong and 
injurious to our Society, and that it requires of many 
an unreasonable service. But my purpose in writing 
this time was not to discuss the question on its 
merits, but to inform your correspondent ‘‘G.” and 
others interested, that the experiment of changing 
the time of holding some of our mid-week meetings 
has been tried in this locality with very encourag- 
ing results. Nearly two years ago, New York 
Monthly Meeting, which had always been held on 
Fourth-day morning, resolved to try the experiment 
of meeting in the afternoon. The change was made 
in Fourth month, 1890, and the result has been ex- 
tremely encouraging. There was an immediate 
numerical growth in the attendance, and a corres- 
ponding growth in interest. This increase has been 
kept up, and a considerable number of our most 
valuable members, who were precluded by impera- 
tive business engagements from attending in the 
morning, are now regularly in their seats, and take an 
active part in the business of the monthly meeting. 

Here in Brooklyn where is held one of the two 
preparative meetings constituting New York 
Monthly Meeting, a change of like character has 
since been made. The men’s preparative meeting, 
formerly held on Fifth-day morning, had dwindled 
to such an extent that it had almost ceased to be 
held at all. Two or three besides the clerk were all 
that could be relied on to attend it. 


A few months ago, after some opposition, 
monthly meeting authorized a change in the time, 
and the preparative meeting has since been beld 
once a month, at the close of the First-day morning 


meeting. The change has worked surprisingly well. 
The increase in attendance in men’s meeting has 
been fully tenfold, and a number of young Friends 
who were rarely seen in our business meeting are 
now interested participants in the proceedings. 
believed that all our members without exception, 
highly approve the change and rejoice at the result. 
May not our experience in these two instances be 
profitable for example in other places where Friends 
are struggling with the problem of preserving their 
little meetings from extinction ? C. 
Brooklyn, Second month 8th. 


THE CLASS EXERCISES ENJOYED. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I am glad you are printing the report of the Confer- 
ence Class at Race Street meeting-house in the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JCURNAL, and especially so, since 
they are considering the testimonies of Friends. I 
have had a little fear that some who should read the 
reports might, with the amount of other reading 
that Friends usually bave, overlook them ; and it 
seems to me that much of the luke-warmness 
amongst Friends comes from many not really know- 
ing the testimonies of the Society, not only the 
younger ones, but the middle aged, and even some of 
the older members. It occurred to me whether a 
note in another part of the paper would call the at- 
tention of any to the report. Ww. 


Emerson, Ohio. 


the | 


It is | 


| elegant, courteous gentleman of the old school. 


| country gentleman. 
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THE “ « WORTH 1 FARM” AND GEORGE 
SCHOOL. 


Tur Newtown (Bucks county) Enterprise, of the 20th, 
has a number of details of interest concerning the 
property which has now been acquired by the Trus- 
tees of the John M. George Bequest. It says: 

The sale of the Worth Farm, or “ Sharon,” as it 
has been always called, divides up one of the largest 
and most elegant estates in Bucks county. There 
were 287 acres of it. Two hundred and twenty-seven 
are now the property of the George School, and 60 
acres are retained by Mrs. H. C. Thornton, which in- 
cludes all buildings. In the fall of 1888 the Society 
of Friends was looking for a suitable site to locate a 
school under the will of John M. George for the edu- 
cation of boys and girls. The Newtown Friends de- 
termined to secure it in this neighborhood if possi- 
ble, and proposed to the heirs of James Worth that 
they agree to sell “Sharon” for that purpose. A 
price of $50,000 was agreed upon for the whole farm, 
but Mrs. Thornton, the only living child of James 
Worth, refused to agree to the sale unless she could 
retain 60 acres, including the mansion, barn, and 
tenant house. After much negotiation the farm was 
accepted by the locating committee as a site for the 
George School, provided the people of the neighbor- 
hood would contribute an amount of money suffi- 
cient to purchase 123 acres. Through the untiring 
energy of Isaac Eyre, the money was contributed, 


| and through the liberality of some other Friends, 104 


acres more were donated for the same purpose, and 
on Saturday, February 13th, $38,000 was paid for the 
George School site, and Mrs. Thornton retained her 
60 acres at $12,000. 

It may not be uninteresting to recall some of the 
history of this old estate. It was purchased in 1813 
by the late James Worth, who was a hardware mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, at a public sale, from the es- 
tate of Dr. Tate, who had owned it from Revolution- 
ary times. Tradition has it that when the farm was 
knocked down by the auctioneer, Mr. Worth took out 
of his pocket a goose quill, and out of it drew one 
bill sufficient to pay for the farm, $20,000. Soon after 
the purchase Mr. Worth moved from Philadelphia to 
his farm,and lived there until his death, in 1844. 
Many of our older residents remember him as a most 
He 
was generous and noble, and lived the life of an ideal 
He took great interest in agri- 
culture, made many experiments in that line, and 
wrote and spoke much on those subjects. The old 
men, who were then boys, remember well the family 
coach and pair of elegant gray horses in which he 
used to ride about. From the time of his death un- 
til last April the farm belonged, during her life, to 
his widow, Margaret Worth. This farm was the dear- 
est place to her on earth. Most of her life was spent 
there, and though of late years she was absent from 
it, it was still her home. Her life had covered nearly 


| all this century, and her bright, winning ways were 


never so happily manifested as when dispensing hos- 
pitality at “ Sharon.” 

The old mansion is now being fitted up by Mr 
and Mre. Thornton for their future home. It is a 
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grand old stone house, built in 1804, in the old colo- 
nial style of architecture, situate in a fine grove of 
forest trees. The house is being modernized, but 
nothing will be done to destroy its former appearance. 

The George School people, we believe, expect to 
proceed to erect buildings suitable for their purposes. 
No place has more natural advantages—about 100 
acres of wood land, a creek skirting one side, and a 
beautiful building site. The Philadelphia and New- 
town Railroad passes through it, and the school 
buildings will be erected in the woodland between 
the railroad and the turnpike from Newtown to Lang- 
horne, but near the railroad, where there will be a 
station, at which all trains will stop. The property is 
a very desirable one. It fronts on the Neshaminy 
the whole of the longest side ; there are some excel- 
lent springs of the best cold water gushing from the 
sandstone rock, and there are excellent quarries of 
this brown sandstone on the premises for building. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE APPROPRIATIONS FOR INDIAN ScHOOLS—We printed 
last week an earnest and comprehensive article by Her- 
bert Welsh, on the need of sufficient appropriations by 
Congress for the Indian schools, and we give, following, the 
statement of Gen. T. J. Morgan, the Commissioner of 
ludian Affairs, on this subject. He was addressing the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, in Washington, last 
month. He explained that the whole Indian Appropria- 
tion bill, as prepared by the Indian Bureau, this year, 
amounted to $17,000,000. Of this about nine millions is 
payment for land which we have taken, and three millions 
and a half are required by treaties heretofore made. About 
three millions are for education. Upon this General Mor- 
gan said : 

“T believe itis true that every dollar we have received 
has been well used. I believe that the schools are doing a 
better work even than we expected. ; 

“Tf this expenditure of $3,000,000 cannot be justified, 
then we ought not to have it; if it can be, I think weshall 
get it. I think it can be, in the fact that we have taken 
the Indians’ land and driven the buffaloes away and made 
it impossible for them to live. I think Mr. Thornton’s 
statement, that the whales and walruses being taken from 
the people of Alaska imposes upon us a moral obligation to 
send them the reindeer, is correct. We have taken the In- 
dians’ land. We occupy what they once occupied. We 
have destroyed the buffalo and the fish. We have taken 
from them the salmon by the great salmon fisheries, and I 
think as a people we owe it to them as a debt to educate 
their children so that they can earn their own living as we 
must earn ours. 

“T think every consideration of economy is in favor of 
this appropriation. It is cheaper to educate a man and to 
raise him to self-support than to raise another generation of 
savages and then fight them. There is a question of polit- 
ical economy here. It is cheaper to educate them, that 
they may become producers, that they may bring back to 
the national wealth more than people are putting in to edu- 
cate them. 

“T believe that on the ground simply of sentiment, if you 
will, this money should be given. Four hundred yearsago 
Columbus discovered America. It was then occupied by 
these people, and if they had been let alone on this con- 
tinent, with all its vast resources for four hundred years, I 
believe they would have developed upon this soil a civil- 
ization of their own 








We have made it impossible for | 


them to do that because we have driven them away ruth- 
lessly as we did the Cherokees in Georgia. We have 
driven them from one place to another and have made 
their own civilization impossible, and have insisted that 
they take ours. We are to celebrate next year the coming 
of Columbus. We are to gather in Chicago, people from all 
parts of the world, that they may see our greatness. We 
shall dilate before them upon our art, our science, our phil- 
osophy, everything that marks our greatness. Ishall have 
one of our industrial schools there. We shall point to that 
as a representative of the magnificent work that this great 
people is doing for the remnant of the Indians! Out of 
the abundance of our harvests, out of the enormous accu- 
mulations of our capital that has been produced out of the 
soil that belonged to the Indian, out of the abundance that 
has come to us from their heritage, we are spending a paltry 
sum that the remnants of these Indians may be lifted on 
to a plane of higher civilization! I would justify this ap- 
propriation on the ground of national sentiment; that it is 
a humane thing to do; a generous thing to do. I believe 
we can justify itsimply on these grounds. 

“T believe we can justify it on the ground that we area 
Christian people, that we are extending a helping hand, 
because they are our fellow men, and from the impulse 
that Christ has put within us. I believe we can justify it 
on any of these grounds, and that any one would be suffi- 
cient. I believe we can do it on the ground of furnishing 
tothe world a magnificent illustration of what our institu- 
tions will accomplish. If we can take these schools of learn- 
ing on which we concentrate our civilization, where Eng- 
lish is taught ,where our code of morals is taught,where un- 
sectarian Christianity is taught, if we can make our schools 
as they are to-day foci where our concentrated American in- 
stitutions and life can be felt; if we can put these schools 
to work, and put these men to work; if our institutions 
will take these people and lift them up and make of them 
intelligent, self-reliant, independent, aggressive American 
citizens, then it is well worth while to do that. Because if 
these institutions are working that kind of material over 
into good American citizens there is nothing left that we 
need fear to attempt. Let come the floods from all Europe, 
only give us time and we will do with them what we have 
done with the Indians. If we have not organization 
enough, if we have not persistence enough to bring these 
ideas to bear on the Congress of the United States so as to 
secure the appropriation we need, then the question will 
be, not Can the Indian be civilized? but, Have we lost our 
power? Ido not think we have lost it. I think we shall 
get the money.” 


SwARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—President De Garmo, 
Ex-Presidents Magill and Appleton,and Henry McAllister, 
Jr., editor of the Swarthmore Phenix, were the guests of the 
Swarthmore Club, at the annual banquet, held in Philadel- 
phia on the evening of the 20th instant. 

The next number of the University Magazine will have 
for its leading article ‘‘The Scope of Modern Languages in 
our Colleges and the Best Methods of Teaching Them.” 
This article is written by Dr. Magill, and gives the reader 
the benefit of his long and successful work in teaching. 

That portion of the college property east of the Chester 
road and south of the railroad has been purchased by Clem- 
ent M. Biddle. It will be divided into building lots and 
the profits accruing from their sale will be given to the col- 
lege. In order to obtain the most advantageous division 
of the land three prizes have been offered of $100, $50, and 
$25 for the best three plans of division into building lots 
The competition is open to the engineering students of the 
Senior and Junior classes of the College 
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The “ Literary Societies” have elected presidents as 
follows: Somerville, Ellen Pyle, 92; Eunomian, Fred N. 
Corr, 92; Delphic, Edward A Jenkins, ’92. 

President De Garmo attended a meeting of ‘‘The De- 
partment of Superintendence.” consisting of college presi- 
dents and school superintendents, held in Brooklyn last 
week. By invitation he delivered two lectures at Colum- 
bia College during his stay in New York. 

The Delphic Literary Society are making preparations 
for a “ Mock Republican Convention,” to be given Sixth- 
day, Third month 4. 

On Seventh-day afternoon, Adaline E. Thompson, Presi- 
dent of the Electoral Board of the College Settlements As- 
sociation, and Ida Wood, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Settlement, met the young wo- 
men of the college, and gave a very interesting statement 
of the work they are engaged in. These “College Settle- 
ments” are located in the poverty-stricken districts of 
large cities, and are homes conducted by refined and cul- 
tured women, representing Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, 
and other colleges, and are designed to create an ambition 
amongst these poor unfortunates for a better mode of liv- 
ing. The aim is direct helpfulness by example and neigh- 
borly aid, but never charity in the sense of alms-giving, as 
one chief object is to promote self-respect and virtuous in- 
dependence H. 


DE PROFUNDIS. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
THE face which, duly as the sun, 
Rose up for me with life begun, 
To mark all bright hours of the day 
With hourly love, is dimmed away, 
And yet my days go on, go on 


The tongue which, like a stream, could run 
Smooth music from the roughest stone, 

And every morning with “Good day 

Make each day good, is hushed away, 

And yet my days go on, go on 


The heart which, like a staff, was one 
For mine to lean and rest upon, 

The strongest on the longest day 
With steadfast love, is caught away, 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


And cold before my summer's done, 
And deep in Nature’s general tune, 
And fallen too low for special fear, 
And here, with hope no longer here, 
While the tears drop, my days go on. 


The world goes whispering to its own, 

“ This anguish pierces to the bone ; ” 
And tender friends go sighing round, 
‘What love can ever cure this wound ?”’ 
My days go on, my days go on. 

The past rolls forward on the sun 

And makes all night. O dreams begun, 
Not to be ended! Ended bliss, 

And life that will not end in this! 

My days go on, my days go on 


Breath freezes on my lips to moan: 
As one alone, once not alone, 

I sit and knock at Nature's door, 
Heart-bare, heart-hungry, very poor, 
Whose desolated days go on. 


I knock and cry,—undone, undone! 
Is there no help, no comfort,—none ? 
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No gleaning in the wide wheat plains 
Where others drive their loaded wains ? 
My vacant days go on, go on. 


This Nature, though the snows be down, 
Thinks kindly of the bird of June: 
The little red hip on the tree 

Is ripe forsuch. What is for me, 

Whose days so winterly go on ? 


No bird am I, to sing in June, 

And dare not ask an equal boon. 

Good nests and berries red are Nature's 
To give away to better creatures,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


I ask less kindness to be done, 

Only to loose these pilgrim-shoon, 

Too early worn and grimed) with sweet, 
Cool, deathly touch to these tired feet, 
Till days go out which now go on. 


Only to lift the turf unmown, 

From off the earth where it has grown, 
Some cubit-space, and say, “ Behold, 
Creep in, poor heart, beneath the fold,” 
Forgetting how the days go on. 


What harm would that do? Green anon 
The sward would quicken, overshone 
By skies as blue ; and crickets might 
Have leave to chirp there day and night 
While my new rest went on, went on. 


From gracious Nature have I won 
Such liberal bounty? May I run 
So, lizard-like, within her side, 

And there be safe, who now am tired 
By days that painfully go on ? 


—A Voice reproves me thereupon, 

More sweet than Nature’s when the drone 
Of bees is sweetest, and more deep 

Than when the rivers overleap 

The shuddering pines, and thunder on. 


God's Voice, not Nature’s. Night and morn 
He sits upon the great white throne 

And listens for the creature’s praise. 

What babble we of days and days? 

The Day-spring He, whose days go on 


He reigns above, He reigns alone: 
Systems burn out and leave His throne; 
Fair mists of seraphs melt and fall 
Around Him, changeless amid all,— 
Ancient of Days, whose days go on. 


He reigns below, He reigns alone ; 

And, having life in love foregone 
Between the crown of sorrow thorns, 

He reigns the jealous God. Who mourns 
Or rules with Him, while days go on? 


By anguish which made pale the sun, 
I hear Him charge his saints that none 
Among his creatures anywhere 
Blaspheme against Him with despair, 
However darkly days go on. 


Take from my head the thorn—wreath crown! 
No mortal grief deserves that crown. 

O supreme Love, chief Misery, 

The sharp regalia are for Thee 

Whose days eternally go on. 
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For us,—whatever’s undergone, 
Thou knowest, willest what is done. 
Brief may be joy misunderstood ; 
Only the Good discerns the good. 

I trust thee while the days go on. 


Whatever's lost, it first was won; 

We will not struggle nor impugn. 

Perhaps the cup was broken here, 

That Heaven’s new wine might show more clear. 
I praise thee while my days go on. 


I praise thee while my days go on; 

I love thee while my days go on: 

Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 

I thank Thee while my days go on. 


And having in Thy life depth thrown 
Being and suffering (which are one), 
As a child drops his pebble small 
Down some deep well, and hears it fall 
Smiling, so I. THY DAYS GO ON. 


From the Fortnightly Review. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


On a general summary of the plants noticed during 
this excursion to one of the richest districts in the 
Rocky Mountains, I find that they comprised no less 
than 20 British species, about 45 European, mostly 
high Alpine or Arctic, and about 30 species which, 
though distinct, were allied to European types. There 
were thus a total of 95 species, either identical with, 
or allied to, European plants, while those which be- 
longed to American genera, or were most nearly al- 
lied to American species, were about 30 in number. 
It thus appears that the alpine flora of the Rocky 
Mountains is mainly identical with that of the Arctic 
regions, and it is this identity which leads to the oc- 
currence of so many British species in this remote 
district. In the review of the entire alpine flora of 
the Rocky Mountains by Professor Asa Gray and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, the number of species identical with 
those of the Arctic regions is 102, and the distinct, 
though often allied, species 81, while those that be- 
long to peculiar American genera are only 14 in 
number. 

In considering how this curious similarity of the 
alpine species of the two continents has been brought 
about, we must go back to a time anterior to the gla- 
cial epoch, when a rather mild climate prevailed in 
much of what is now the Arctic regions. The pres- 
ent Arctic flora, or its immediate ancestors, was then 
probably confined to the highest latitudes around the 
North Pole, together with the higher mountains 
which were immediately contiguous—such as Green- 
land, then only partially or not at all ice-clad, Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla, and some of the mountain 
peaks of Alaska and Northeastern Asia. Atthistime 
the Rocky Mountains, the European Alps, and even 
Scandinavia supported in all probability only alpine 
forms of the plants of the surrounding lowlands, such 
as are now everywhere intermingled with the wide- 
spread Arctic species. As the cold came on, and the 
ice sheet crept farther and farther over the two con- 
tinents, the true Arctic plants were driven southward, 
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displacing the indigenous flora, which could not with- 
stand the increasing severity of the climate, and oc- 
cupying all the great mountain ranges on the lower 
side of the ice fields and glaciers, and also such of 
the peaks as rose permanently above the ice sheet of 
the glacial epoch. As the cold period gradually 
passed away, these hardy plants kept close to the 
gradually retreating ice, and in this way mounted to 
the higher peaks of many mountains from which the 
ice and even perpetual snow wholly passed away. 
Thus it is that so many species are now common to 
the Rocky Mountains and the European Alps; and 
what seems more extraordinary, that identical plants 
occur on the summits of the isolated Scotch and 
Welsh mountains, and also on the White mountains 
of New Hampshire and some of the mountains to the 
south of them. 

Before passing on to sketch the flora of the west 
coast of America, we may briefly notice the more 
prominent differences between the Rocky mountain 
flora and that of our European Alps, such differences 
as must strike every traveler who takes an interest in 
the floral beauties of the two regions. In the Alps 
the more striking and showy flowers of the Alpine 
pastures and higher rocks are the white, purple, and 
yellow anemones; the beautiful violas; the glorious 
blue gentians starring the short turf with azure and 
indigo, the numerous saxifrages, often with large and 
showy sprays of flowers; the many beautiful rosy 
and purple primulas and yellow auriculas; the hand- 
some pinks; the delicate campanulas; the snowy 
white and yellow buttercups, and the graceful mead- 
ow-rues. Now in almost all these groups, the Rocky 
Mountain alpine and sub-alpine flora is deficient. 
Anemones are comparatively few in species and not 
abundant; violas are almost absent in the higher re- 
gions; gentians, though fairly abundant in species, 
make no brilliant display as they do in the Alps; 
saxifrages are few, and those of the crusted section 
with rigid leaves and large racemes of flowers are en- 
tirely wanting; primulas are represented by one 
handsome and two small and rather scarce species ; 
cam panulas are scarce, and pinks are entirely absent ; 
while buttercups and meadow-rues are by no means 
abundant. Instead of these flowers so familiar to the 
Alpine tourist, the most showy and widespread 
plants are the fine long-spurred blue and white col- 
umbine, and the scarlet or crimson-bracted castilleias, 
which form sheets of beautifully contrasted colors, 
often covering wide mountain slopes either above or 
just below the timber line ; numerous purple or blue 
penstemons; fine blue polemoniums and lung worts 
of the genus Mertensia ; some handsome purple or 
whitish louseworts, and a host of showy purple or 
yellow composites, which are far more numerous and 
varied than in the European Alps, and occupy a more 
prominent place in the alpine and especially in the 
sub-alpine Rocky Mountain flora. It is evident, 
therefore, that, notwithstanding the identity of so 
many of the species and genera of the two regions, 
the proportions in which they occur are very differ- 
ent, and the aspect of the two floras is thus altogether 
distinct, and in some respects strikingly contrasted. 

When we go westward to the Sierra Nevada of 
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California, we meet with another alpine flora, gener- 
ally similar to that of the Rocky Mountains, but 
with a smaller proportion of Arctic species and more 


which are characteristic of America. Here we find 
dwarf shrubbery penstemons, curious prickly gilias, 


Mimulus and Eriogonum in more abundance, and a 
greater variety of ferns. But it is when we descend 
to the lower slopes and to the valleys and coast 
ranges of California itself, that we find the greatest 
abundance of new plants altogether distinct from 
anything in the Eastern States, and it is to these that 
we must devote the remainder of our space. 

Few countries have contributed to our gardens a 
larger number of showy and interesting plants than 
California. The rich orange-yellow Eschscholtzias, 
the brilliant Calandrinias, the showy Godetias and 
Clarkias, the beautifal little Nemophilas and Phace- 
lias, the gaudy Mimuluses and the handsome Collin- 
sias, are known to every lover of garden flowers. 
Others familiar to every horticulturist are the curious 
pitcher-plant—Darlingtonia Californica, the hand- 
some gigantic white poppy—Romneya coulteri, the 
elegant Dicentra formosa, the fiae yellow-flowered 
shrub Fremontia Californica, the ornamental blue or 
white-flowered evergreens of the genus Ceanothus, 
the fine shrubby lupines, the lovely flowering cur- 
rants, including the fine Ribes speciosum with droop- 
ing fuchsia-like flowers, the scarlet-flowered Zausch- 
neria Californica, the fine shrubby Diplacus glatin- 
osus, and lastly, the many ornamental bulbous plants, 
such as the triteleias, brodizas, lilies, and especially 


the lovely butterfly-tulips of the genus Calochortus, 
whose flowers are most exquisitely marked inside 


with delicately-colored hairy fringes. Bat this by no 
means gives an idea of the great peculiarity of the 
Californian flora, which is best shown by the large 
number of its genera, probably more than a hundred, 
which are altogether unknown in the Eastern S:ates. 
The flora is in fact related to that of Mexico, just as 
the flora of the Rocky Mountains is related to that of 
the Arctic regicns, and the Eastern States flora to 
that of Japan and Eastern Asia. 

But althouzh the valleys and lowlands of Cali- 
fornia are specially characterized by hosts of bril- 
liant annuals, monkey-flowers, lupines, and flowering 
shrubs, which make the country a veritable flower- 
garden in early spring, it is from its mountain forests 
of conifers that it derives its grandest and best- 
known characteristics. To a brief sketch of these, 
and of the accompanying shrubby and herbaceous 
vegetation, the remainder of this article will be de- 
voted. 

The Sierra Nevada of California, though rising to 
nearly the same altitudes as the Rocky Mountains, is 
by no means an imposing range, owing to the exceed- 
ingly gradual slope of the foothills which are con- 
tinuous with it. From these low and arid hills, ris- 
ing with a very moderate slope from the great central 
valley of California, there is a constant rise over an 
undulating or rugged country for nearly a hundred 
miles to the summits of the great range. The inter- 
vening tract is often cut into deep winding valleys, 
whose higher slopes are terminated by rugged vol- 
canic precipices, where they have cut through the 
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old lava-streams that once covered a large portion of 
the mountains; while nearer to the crest are enor- 
mously deep valleys, bounded with vertical walls and 
gigantic domes or splintered peaks of granitic rocks, 
of which the celebrated Yosemite Valley is the best 
known example. Owing to this formation the sum- 
mits of the range can only be seen from great dis- 
tances and from a few favorable points, as a some- 
what jagged line on the far horizon, just rising above 
the dark forest-clad slopes, and here and there flecked 
with perpetua) snows. A coach drive of three days 
from the railway terminus at Milton to the Yosemite 
Valley, and another to the Calaveras groves of “big 
trees,” gave me an excellent opportunity of observing 
the main features of this remarkable forest region. 

The lower portion of the foothills up to two or 
three thousand feet has been greatly defaced by gold- 
miners, who have dug over miles of ground and 
cleared away most of the fine timber. This lower 
portion is, however, naturally more arid, and the 
trees have never been so fine as at greater elevations. 
It is curious to notice how the pines and firs increase 
in beauty as well as in size as we ascend further 
towards the central ranges. For the first thousand 
feet there is a scanty vegetation of stunted shrubs 
and the only conifer is the scrub-pine (Pinus sa- 
biniana) which has a most singular appearance, being 
irregularly branched, with scanty foliage, and when 
well grown, looking at a distance more like a poplar 
than a pine. Higher up occurs the large white pine 
(Pinus ponderosa), which, except in very fine speci- 
mens, is a coarse, uuornamental tree. Above two 
thousand feet we meet with the sugar pine (Pinus 
lambertiana), so-called because its turpentine is sweet 
and sometimes almost like a mixture of sugar and 
turpentine. This isa handsomer species, and when 
full grown is of immense size and may be known at 
a distance by its clusters of large cones hanging down 
from the very extremities of its loftiest branches. 
Thus far the forests are poor, owing to the absence of 
the more elegant firs and cedars which only appear 
above 2,500 feet, when we first meet with the noble 
Douglas fir and the beautiful Red cedar ( Libocedrus 
decurrens). This last usually is known in our gardens 
as Thuja gigantea,characterized by its columnar mode 
of growth, and here sometimes reaching a hundred 
and fifty feet in height. Higher still, at about 4,000 
feet, we come upon the most beautiful of the Califor- 
nia firs, Abies concolor and A. nobilis. Both are ex- 
quisitely symmetrical in growtb, while the dense 
horizontal branches of the latter species are adorned 
with the most delicate blue-green tints. These beau- 
tiful trees are to be seen here in every stage of 
growth, from such small plants as we see on the lawn 
of a suburban villa up to noble specimens 150 or 200 
feet in height. These two elegant firs, along with 
the stately cedar and Douglas fir, and the noble yel- 
low pine and sugar-pine, constitute the main bulk of 
the forest from 4,000 to 7,000 feet elevation, the belt 
in which alone are found the true “ big trees,” (Se- 
quoia gigantea), in this country, commonly known as 
the Wellingtonia. 

Throughout these magnificent forests there is 
hardly any admixture of exogenous trees, and those 
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that do occur only form an undergrowth to the far 
loftier conifers. A few small oaks and maples are 
sometimes seen, but more generally there is only 
an undergrowth of beautiful shrubs, the most con- 
spicuous being the fine Californian dogwood, whose 
flowers, formed of the white involucres, are six 
inches across; and the lovely white azalea, whose 
delicate blossoms are beautifully marked with yel- 
low. Besides these are the handsome Californian 
laurel and the white or blue-flowered Ceanothus, 
while the “ madrono ” and “ manzanita” (species of 
Arbutus and Arctostaphylos), are found in the drier 
portions of the forest and at a lower elevation. 

The ground under the pines and firs is usually 
rather bare, but in favorable places there are some 
curious or beautiful creeping or herbaceous plants. 
Some of the drier slopes are completely carpeted 
with a curious little rosaceous plant (Chamebatia folio- 
losa), having white flowers like those of a bramble, 
and the most minutely divided tripinnate foliage, 
each leaflet looking about the size of a pin’s head. 
Perhaps the most remarkable herbaceous plant of 
these forests is the Sarcodes sanguinea, a leafless par- 
asite allied to our native monotropa, but of an in- 
tense crimson color, and very large, being often more 
than a foot high and two or three inches in diameter. 
It is called the “ snow plant ” in California, because 
it appears before the snow has wholly melted and is 
most striking and beautiful when growing out of it. 
This plant is accurately represented in one of the 
pictures in the “ North ” gallery at Kew. On thesides 
of the rocky streams, growing in fissures which are 
often under water, the large peltate saxifrage seems 
quite at home, although in our gardens it will grow 
and flower even in the driest situations. The fine 
shrubby Penstemon Newberryi also adorns the rocky 
margins of the streams, the beautiful Diplacus gluti- 
nosus of our greenhouses is a common wayside 
shrub, while the lovely blue Brodizas and painted 
Calochorti or butter-fly tulips, are as common as our 
bluebells and poppies. The fine yellow Cypripedium 
montanum is occasionally found in the forest bogs, 
while in open ground near the “ Big Tree ” Hotel, 
exquisite little blue Nemophilas, yellow Mimulus, 
and a tall Echinospermum with flowers like a large 
forget-me-not, were very abundant. Among these 
and many other strange flowers one British species 
was found, often starring the ground under the giant 
trees with its delicate flowers. This was the little 
chickweed wintergreen (Trientalis Europea), only dif- 
fering from our native plant in the flowers being pale 
pink instead of white. 

Even if we leave out of consideration the giant 
Sequoias, the forests of the Sierra Nevada would 
stand preéminent for the beauty and grandeur of 
their pines, firs, and cedars. Three of these, the 
white pine, the red cedar, and the sugar-pine are, not 
unfrequently, more than six feet in diameter at five 
or six feet above the ground, whence the giant trunks 
taper very gradually upwards. One sugar-pine near 
the “ Big Tree” Hotel was found to be seven feet,two 
inches diameter at five feet above ground. A red 
cedar measured at the same height was seven feet 
diameter, and one of the white pines five feet, nine 


inches. The height of the above-named sugar-pine 
was measured approximately by means of its shadow, 
and found to be 225 feet, and I was assured that one 
which had been cut down near the hotel was 252 feet 
high. The Douglas fir in the forests of British Col- 
umbia is said to surpass these dimensions considera- 
bly, being often ten feet or even twelve feet diame- 
ter, and near 300 feet high. Probably in no other 
part of the world than the west coast of North Amer- 
ica is there such a magnificent group of trees as 
these; yet they are all far exceeded by two others 
inhabiting the same country, the two Sequoias—S. gi- 
gantea and S. sempervirens. 
(To be Continued.) 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A NATIVE Hindoo woman, Miss Jagannadham, has been 
educated as a physician to serve as a medical missionary in 
her native land. She studied first three years in Madras, 
then two years at the Edinburgh School of Medicine for 
Women, where she passed her examination most success- 
fully, and obtained the diploma of the Scottish conjoint 
colleges, thus placing her name on the British medical reg- 
ister. Miss Jagannadham was Demonstrator of Anatomy 
during her last session at the Edinburgh School. On leavy- 
ing the school she spent a year as house physician in the 
Edinburgh Hospital for Women and Children.— Exchange. 

—Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, Libraian of the Enoch Pratt 
Library, of Baltimore, died at his home in that city on the 
18th instant. 

—The Osage Orange is only known in a general way by 
its extensive use as a hedge plant. It deserves to be better 
known as an ornamental tree. Its mature size is about 
that of the apple tree, and when covered by its large 
golden orange-like fruit few objects are prettier in a large 
garden. Even the shining foliage is very attractive.— 
Meehan’s Monthly. 

-The biggest telescope in the world, erected at Ealing, 
in England, has just been made single-handed by Mr. Com- 
mon, the astronomer. Its whole mass weighs twenty tons. 
The enormous iron cylinder which forms the cube is twenty 
feet long and eight feet in diameter, resembling the or- 
dinary boiler of a stationary engine. Inside this are deli- 
cately distributed about ten tons of pig iron, the whole in- 
strument going to form the most wonderful machine which 
the plant possesses. Through Mr. Common’s telescope it 
will be easy tosee no fewer than 50,000,000 stars.— Exchange. 

—If a bottle containing water is kept wet on the outside 
with ether, the evaporation will chill the water, and even- 
tually freeze it, this being essentially the process by which 
the carafes frappées of French restaurants are produced ; 
that is, the decanters filled with fresh water are set in the 
shallow pans containing brine, which remains liquid below 
the temperature at which fresh water freezes, in contact 
with these tanks being receivers, which can be kept charged 
with newly formed ether vapor, the chilling vapor cooling 
the brine, and this in turn taking heat from the water in 
the decanters, which soon freezes. In making ice on a 
large scale, either ammonia or sulphurous oxide is used in- 
stead of ether, being cheap and uninflammable.—Christian 
Register. 

—A most interesting relic, which British Columbia pro- 
poses to send to the World’s Fair, is the wreck of the old 
Hudson Bay Company’s steamboat Beaver, which was the 
first steambvat to stir the water of the Pacific of the North 
American coast. The wreck of the Beaver lies with its 
nose on the shore and its stern in about twelve feet of wa- 
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ter, at the entrance of Vancouver harbor, where it was run 
aground and abandoned in 1835. The engines and boilers 
are intact, the mainmast and smokestack are standing, and 
enough of the wheelhouse and deck cabins remain to show 
what the vessel was. The wreck can be raised easily and 
transported. It is proposed to exhibit it alongside the 
models of the latest Atlantic greyhounds, such as the Ma- 
jestic and the City of Paris. 

—A Ceylon tea-grower has gone to California for the 
purpose of raising tea. He says the Shasta Valley is just 
such land as produces the best tea in Ceylon, 

Cremation is more extensively practiced in Italy than 
in any other country. The first crematory was established 
at Milan in 1876; there are now fifty in operation in Ital- 
ian territory. 

—Fruit growers in the West are enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of Oregon as a fruit-growing region, and espe- 
cially for prune culture. One fruit expert says that Italian 
prunes grown in the Willamette Valley are superior to 
those grown in Italy. The climate, he says, is like the 
great fruit region of Asia Minor. One grower has planted 
about 15,000 prune trees in 150 acres in the Willamette, 
and it is said that prunes and other fruits are being planted 
in thousands of other farms. That part of the State prom- 
ises to be a vast fruit orchard in the near future. 

—Mr. Hornsby, the secretary of the electrical depart- 
ment of the Chicago World’s Fair, will have no provision 
at all in his new house for coal or gas. All the lighting, 
warming, and cooking are to be done electrically, and the 
current will be taken from the street mains just as one 
now takes water and gas. There will be no furnace to at- 
tend to, no dirtying the sidewalk with coal dust, no vexa- 
tious slow kindling of the morning fire for breakfast. 
Among the apparatus that Mr. Hornsby will use will be 
electric flat-irons, griddles, frying pans, etc., all of which 
are already in use and doing good work.— Exchange. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE steamship Jndiana, Captain Sargent, of the American 
Line between Philadelphia and Live-pool, left this city on 
the afternoon of the 22nd, for the port of Libau, in the 
Baltic Sea, loaded with food supyisies contributed for the 
famine sufferers in Russia. He: argo amounted to about 
3,000 tons, and was insured for $. 5,000. The principal item 
was 29,000 sacks and 300 barrel ,f flour. She is expected 
to reach Libau (le-bow) about t+ 9th of next month. 

THE Ministry of France, headed by M.de Freycinct, 
which had been in office nearly two years, resigned last 
week, on account of an adverse vote in the Chamber of 
Deputies. M. Rouvier, Minister of Finance, will proba- 
bly form a new one 

A LARGE party from Washington, including many 
members of Congress and others, made a trip to Chicago on 
the 19th, and returned on the 23d, their visit being to see 
the progress of the Fair buildings, and to be informed as 
to the need of financial aid by Congress. 

At the request of A. J. Cassatt, a director of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, and others, the Attorney- 
General of Pennsylvania, W. U. Hensel, will make an in- 
vestigation of the question whether the constitution of 
Pennsylvania (the clause forbidding one railroad leasing 
a “ parallel or competing” road), has been violated in the 
recent leases of the Lehigh Valley and New Jersey Central 
by the Reading. The hearing will begin at Harrisburg, on 
the 3d proximo. 

EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH, of Austria-Hungary, in 
opening the Hungarian Diet, intimated that there was no 
danger of the peace of Europe being disturbed 


A Moscow despatch says that the Russian Government 
has ordered Count Tolstoi to return to his estates, being 
displeased with a letter in regard to the famine, which he jx 
said to have written. His wife, however, denies that the 
letter, which has been published, was written by him at 4) 

THE Secretary of the Treasury, Charles Foster, sailed 
for Europe on the 23d inst., from New York, intending to 
return by the same steamer, and be absent only about three 
weeks. He was seriously ill some weeks ago, and has r 
covered strength very slowly. 


NOTICES. 

A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com 
mittee “to visit the smaller branches” expect to attend 
Germantown Meeting on First-day morning, Second mont} 
28, at 10.30 o’clock. To which Friends and others are i) 
vited. Cuas. E. Tuomas, Clerk of Committe: 

*,* The annual meeting of the Northern Day Nursery 
Association, 1008 N. 5th street, will be held on Sixth-day 
Third month 4, at 3 o’clock. Brief addresses and an exer 
cise by the Kindergarten will form interesting features of 
the meeting. Friends are cordially invited to be present 

Circular meetings in Third month occur as follows 

6. Chester, Pa., 3 p. m. 

*,* First-day School Unions in Third month occur 
follows : 

11. Philadelphia, Pa. 

12. Burlington, N. J. 

26. Haddonfield, N. J. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Third month occur as follow 

1. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

2. Southern, Camden, Del. 

5. Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 

Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 

10. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

14. Baltimore, Park Ave., Baltimore. 

17. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 

*,.* Canada Half-Yearly Meeting is not held this mont 
the proper time is in the Fifth month. 

*,* The third lecture of the course before the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, will be delivered by 
Dr. Benjamin Sharp, of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
whose subject will be “A Summerin Greenland,” with 
lantern illustrations. 

The lecture will begin promptly at 8 o’clock, on the 
evening of Second month 26th, in the Cherry Street meet- 
ing house. Friends are cordially invited to be present. 

*.* Friends’ Library, Fifteenth and Race Sts., (Phila- 
delphia), is now open every week-day evening from 7.30 t 
to 9.30 o’clock, as a reading room. Friends, and thos 
associated with Friends, are cordially invited to use th: 
many valuable books in the Library. 


*,.* The regular meeting of the Young Tempera 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue will be held « 
Sixth-day evening, Second month 26, 1892, at 8 o’clock. A 
are cordially invited. 

*,.*Quarterly meetings in Second month as follows 

26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 

27. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

29. Canada Half-Year’s Meeting, Pickering, Ontario. 


*,* The committee in charge of the Evening Home fo! 
Boys and Girls, under the care of Friends, which was 
opened Third month 9, 1891, having for its object the mora 
elevation and instruction of a class that would otherwis* 
be deprived of such training, are endeavoring to secur 
suitable building in which the work may be more success 
fully managed during the coming winter. For this purposé 
funds will be needed, and it is earnestly desired that 
Friends contribute liberally to this work. 
be sent to the Secretary, Rowland Comly, 3513 Hamilton 
street, or Wm. Heacock, Treasurer, 1508 Brown street. 


Donations may 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing Strength.—Latest U S, Government Food Report. 


THE QUAKERS, 
By F. Storrs TURNER. $1.75. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS, 
By C. E. STEPHEN. 
English Editlon $1.50. American Reprint 50 cents. 


LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
(New Edition.) $1.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


ae, WM. HEACOCK, fene~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRF. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be | 


found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings hi 7 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia 


Fe OVE. ae 


Ke ~ NEWMANS 
a9) ART STORE 


OR 806 Market St. 
Ow < _— 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


STREETS. 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


— =DRY - GOODS = 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


Trim- 


needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 
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“There were three crows sat on a tree, 
As black as any crows could be.” 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
Instead of being black as night.” 

“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 
“In disappointment often ends ;” 

But now, forsooth, to make you white, 
Will be an easy matter, quite. 










































IN’ 
Si We'll wash you well with some Go_p Dust, 
ey “>= And, when you’re white, we fondly trust J 
Ai That while you wonder at the feat, 
ot Your happiness will be complete.” Lo 
An ‘a «+ © « * * * * - 
of ad Behold him now as white as snow! J 
oy ; Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 
ay “Tf Gotp Dust PowpeEr makes black white, dre 
‘ Yd , ill « - wr soht « 
Vf i Twill surely all the world delight ; 
| aN And mistress, mother, nurse and maid f THi-w 
MOS». aeah al ‘ (yj ail u 
hy Will find themselves henceforth well paid \ ! 
YAN > — - great aa ae all, em | GOLD DUST D 
~ ay 1¢ household’s needs—both great and small; | AN 
Saxe For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, | WASHING POWDER. Rt 
x9. or paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— o Ws °9 
) For paint, and floors, and milk | N.K. Fairbank & Co 
' It surely will great comfort bring, Sole Manufacturers, ] 
And clean each dirty place or thing ; Chicago, St. Louis. Ne w York, Boston, 
For what will make a black crow white, San Frazcisco, Portland, Me.. Portland, r 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. - 
O1 


CLUB RATES FOR 1892. 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1892. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 






















We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the me 

amount stated “for both.” to 

/EEK LIES 'THLIES st 

. BOTH PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. . . 

COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, ($3.) . : ‘ $4.60 Ss 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) .  .  . «$3.35 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . 0. tt 5.00 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3. ; , , ‘ 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4. ; : ; 6.10 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4. : . ‘ : 5.70 HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4. : ; ; : 5.60 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2 : 1.00 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, (#4. . . . 5.79 
eae 4 Tue STUDENT, ($1.) . , ; ‘ ; ; 3.25 
HoUSEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, ($1 3.25 : e = — 

90k " POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5. , ; 6.60 ] 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, (92.00. . 1. NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.). . ; 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNIon, ($3. 9.00 Se. eee, GR). ee Cs 5.10 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3. 5.00 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5. : 6.60 
Hanveps Damsm.) CC CkC 5.70 Wwe Awakg, ($2.40.) .  . . . . 4.50 

‘ * 3ARY (32 : 

JouRNAL OF EpucaTION, ($2.50)... 1.50 BABYHOOD, ($2. Be Bs GPS, mio t 1.10 ( 
I '’s LIVING AGE, ($8 9&0 SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50. j ; ; : 2.75 
SLL’s LIVING AGE, ys ; : ; 9. , awe x 
sITTELL 8 ? ss Dar ar ome x, ($1.50.) ; ; 3.50 
Cuicaco InTER-OcEaN, ($l.).  -  . ° Maria P Bigckburn sT, ($1.50. ae 3.50 
GARDEN AND Forest, ($4) .  .  . 5 SBM gs) WCC; 4.50 
Tue Critic, ($3. . i . : . : 5.10 THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($0.50.). ; ; 2.70 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50, 3.30 THE HoME MAKER, ($2. ae ee NS 4.00 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2.40. 





4.40 













*.* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 


*.* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


*.* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 


